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PORTRAIT OF ADELAIDE NUTTING 


By STANISLAV. REMBSKI 











VOLUME XXXIII NUMBER 6 


Teachers (College 
RECORD 


March 1932 


_ TEACHERS COLLEGE RECEIVES 
A. PORTRAIT OF ADELAIDE NUTTING’ 


NEW painting hangs in the main hall of Teachers College and 
A sheds a gracious radiance down the long, busy corridor leading 
to Dodge Hall. It is the portrait of Professor Emeritus Adelaide 
Nutting, pioneer in nursing education, and from 1906 to 1925 a 
distinguished member of the Teachers College faculty. ‘The portrait, 
which is one of rare fidelity and distinction, was painted by Stanislav 
Rembski and presented on February 10, by a group of Miss: Nutting’s 
colleagues and friends, to the Trustees of Teachers College. 

The short presentation ceremony, which was marked by unusual 
spontaneity and warmth of appreciation, was conducted by Professor 
Emeritus David Eugene Smith, chairman of the Portrait Committee, 
with brief remarks from Dean William F. Russell, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge, president of the Board 
of Trustees. 

In the audience were many members of the Teachers College. fac- 
ulty and students with alumnae of the Nursing Education department 
and old friends and coworkers of Miss Nutting, who unfortunately 
was absent on account of a severe cold. 

In a graceful introductory speech Professor Smith pictured Miss 
Nutting as. she arrived at.the doors of the University twenty-five 
years ago, bearing with her four “talents of the spirit,”—a great idea, 


* This statement was prepared by Isabel M. -Stewart, Professor of Nursing Education, Teach- 
ers College. 
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' high and inspiring ideals, successful experience, personality and cul- 
ture—‘broad culture such as that which her colleague Sir William 
Osler possessed—the love of books and the appreciation of the value 
of history and poetry and modern science.” 

| In his address Dean Russell emphasized the kindly personality 
‘of Professor Nutting, the forceful professional acumen, and the in- 
spiration of her example as a path breaker and pioneer in a new field 
of education. ‘For Miss Nutting,” he said, “‘transmuted the appren- 
tice into a student and paved the way for the broader education rather 
than the narrower training of the nurse.”’ 

President Butler spoke of the portrait and the ceremony as a 
tribute to.a personality “which by rare charm and richness and skill” 
not only accomplished the work described but “radiated an influence 
which will not. be forgotten so-long as her name is remembered and 
this portrait hangs on the walls of Teachers College.” “It was Miss 
Nutting’s function,” he said, ‘‘to make a new integration of materials 
lying about in scattered units. She brought together something from 
each of the fields of: natural science, medicine, social service, and edu- 
cation, and bound them.all together with that real human insight and 
deep and charming: feeling which. characterized her and gave her 
unique prestige on Morningside Heights.’’. Such a ceremony as this 
_presentation, he felt, was a means of interpreting the University to 
itself and binding it together in new and closer bonds of unity. 

Mr: Dodge accepted the painting on behalf of the Trustees and 
spoke in warm appreciation not only of the portrait but of Miss Nut- 
ting’s widespread influence on her students, who in turn were passing 
on her teachings to other students in all parts of the world. ‘“‘It is 
impossible,” he said, “for us to measure the worth or the fruit of this 
woman’s life.” 

Photographic reproductions of the portrait, suitable for framing, may be obtained in three 
sizes at the following prices: 8 x 1o inches, $5; 11 x 14 inches, $10; 16 x 20 inches, $15. ‘Orders 
‘may be sent to Professor Isabel M. Stewart, Secretary. of the Adelaide Nutting Portrait Committee, 
Teachers College. The money obtained through the sale of. these’ reproductions will go to the 


portrait. fund and the surplus that accrues will be deposited in the fund of the Adelaide Nutting 
Historical: Nursing Collection of Teachers College. 











MY CHILD AS A PERSON’ 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


Professor of Education, Teachers .College 


WISH the best possible for my child, but often I neither know 

what is best nor how to secure what I believe to be best.’’ Thus 
many a parent feels, and perhaps increasingly so in recent: years. 
Here we are to consider only one phase of the problem, the child as 
a person and, more particularly, how the child may become more of 
a person or more fully a person. ‘These words, “more of a person,” 
may sound strange. How shall we understand them? 

Consider the saying, ““Man is an animal’; and the further: saying, 
“Only a human can be a person.”” To be a person points then be- 
yond the “‘mere animal” to something which the mere animal has not 
or at most has only in lesser degree. We must not here repeat the 
old: mistake of seeing in man two distinct natures joined. together, 
For best opinion now counts that man is a whole and that in his every 
act all parts of this whole coéperate. But the matter of degree is a 
fact of nature easily seen. When we contrast stone, tree, dog, and 
man, there is in the dog clearly more of life, more aliveness, more live- 
liness than in the tree, and still more of these in man. If the tree and 
the stone are alike in some things, in weight for instance, they still 
differ greatly. And the dog differs.from the stone more than does 
the tree, and man much more yet. It is this increasing quality in life, 
in fullness and variety of life, that here concerns us, this something of 
which the dog has more than the tree and the man more than the dog. 
In this greater and richer life we approach nearer to seeing what the 
person is. 

But someone may ask what about this “‘more of a person or more 
fully a person’? I see that the dog differs in this fact and quality of 
life more from the stone than the tree does, and man still more, but 
where is “the more of a person’? To answer this, suppose we con- 


* Prepared for Vol. XI of The New Wonder World (J. R. McGaughy, editor). Preprinted by 
permission of Geo, L: Shuman & Co., Publishers. 
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sider another series, a baby one day old, a boy six years old, a youth 
of eighteen, and.a.man of forty, and, to make the discussion easier, 
let us suppose that each of these is a fine specimen for his age. Are 
‘there any differences? What are the chief differences? Bodily dif- © 
ferences are clear. Mentally, the youth, we are told, can learn better 
than the boy and both, better than the baby. - And in this learning, 
the youth is abler than the boy even where their experiences have 
been the same; the youth can solve more difficult problems. As for 
‘the youth and the man, it appears to be true that where their experi- 
ences. aré about the same they learn about equally well, both in point 
of difficulty and otherwise. 

But as we think of “‘more of a person,” we are concerned with some- 
thing beyond just body and learning ability. This increasing alive- 
ness or growing fullness and richness of life seems to be closely allied 
. with. the use made of one’s talents and opportunities. To bring this 
out more clearly, let us consider the boy and let us imagine.a second 
boy of the same age equal at birth in mind and body with the first, 
but one who somehow has misused his possibilities. 

- How does the “more of a-person”’ show itself in the one boy rather 
than the other?» How will the two boys differ? Chiefly perhaps in 
- three respects, in “disposition,” in interests, and in their actual work- 
‘ing.minds. In disposition, the worse boy may be emotionally ill- 
‘ balanced, spoiled, demanding much attention; easily irritated, 
quarrelsome with other children, given to tantrums with his parents. 
Also, in demanding attention to himself he is likely to resort to in- 
creasingly annoying measures until he gets attention even if this be 
punishment. Or this boy may be emotionally ill-balanced in quite a 
different way, very shy, a “sissy”—afraid to play with other boys, 
studious perhaps, but a daydreamer, possibly the pet of an unwise 
teacher, but despised by the other boys. He may be the darling of 
his.mother, who comforts him when he seems unable to face life as 
do the other children. There are, of course, many different ways in 
which a boy. may go wrong.. It is interesting, too, that we can de- 
scribe shortcomings better than excellencies. We have a better set 
of terms, especially some newer terms, for shortcomings; but it is 
not. so. easy to describe excellencies, partly because we are not so 
well agreed on what is good. Even to this day some parents and 
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teachers like and approve the shy,: studious daydreamer—he is “‘so 
good,”’. “‘so obedient,” and‘ ‘gives so little trouble.” But more and 
more we are asking what kind of future will come out of it and more 
and more we are seeing that the future is not good for the child who 
. withdraws from life as it is in order to live more happily in his dream- 
land. The danger is that he will withdraw more and.more from 
life as it is until he can no longer “‘face reality.”’ This state of affairs | 
is much more to be feared than many kinds of. more positively. dis- — 
agreeable behavior. Some kinds of .“‘bad’’ boys are much healthier 
personalities than some “good” boys. , 

The more fortunate boy is then harder to: describe, but. we must 
make the effort.. We are seeking to find out what it is to be ‘‘more of. 
a person.”” The more fortunate boy is ‘on the whole sweeter tem- 
pered, though he can get angry; but in both moods he is more reason- 
able. Play means much to him—especially with other boys, but also 
with girls. In whatever he. is doing he expects to be treated fairly 
and for one of his age he has pretty clearly in mind what fairness de- 
mands, not only from the others to him, but also—though less clearly 
—from him to them. He may at times pout, but it is generally for 
a reasonable complaint and even then seldom for long.. He seldom | 
harbors grievances. At times he seems a bit too argumentative over 
his rights, but even so he learns, and the next time he will likely see 
more justly.. He enjoys praise, but he does not. demand too much 
attention to himself. In fact he gives himself. now more and more 
to what he is about, with less thought of himself in connection with 
what he is doing.. He is on good terms with both father and mother 
and enjoys engaging in enterprises with them, but he has ideas of his 
own and feels that they should be considered. His parents approve 
this growing independence, but at times are troubled by his over-insist- 
ence on his own point of view. He is generally obedient and trust- 
worthy, but needs help to clarify.and maintain standards.. 

One marked characteristic of the more fortunate boy is the grow- 
ing range of his interests, and also his giving of himself to these more 
heartily and more absorbedly than formerly. While he. shows this 
growing attention and persistence, he can still shift his interest readily 
—too readily his parents sometimes think—if something new. comes 
up.. He asks many questions, good ones, too, for his age. In fact 
this is one of the best signs of his growth, that he now asks more and 
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better questions than last year, and also that he shows more desire 
‘to answer his own questions and more ingenuity in finding good an- 


-swers.- He likes also to visit and examine new things that he has © 


heard about. He is keen to handle each. new thing or otherwise to 
look closely into it until he understands it to his satisfaction. Some- 
times he insists overmuch on knowing what is beyond him, but a fur- 


ther sign of achieved growth is in the increasing depth of his : 


.. understanding. He goes now deeper down in understanding things. 
. What he has learned shows, both in the better questions that he can 
ask and in.the better quality of work that he does whether anybody is 
looking or not. He has higher standards. He shows, too, greater 
resources and greater skill in almost all that he undertakes, but even 
so, he sometimes attempts more than he can finish. In fact unwise 
attempts seem at times his greatest fault, but he appears to be im- 
- proving in this respect. 

' To sum up, the worst things perhaps to be found ‘in the less fortu- 
nate boy are his lack of emotional stability, his lack of willingness to 
deal patiently with life as it is—two ways perhaps of describing the 
same shortcoming. He will not face life as evenly or as fruitfully as 
he might. He-refuses to look squarely and evenly at the situation as 
he does see it or could see it, and refusing thus he easily gets into a 
rage. Or even worse, refusing to face reality squarely, he creates 
a dream world and tries to get from it the satisfaction which he is not 
brave enough to attempt to derive from the real world. And the 
worst about each of these shortcomings is the future to which it nat- 
urally leads. 

In contrast, the best things to be found in the more fortunate boy 
have to do with the quality of his present life, in that they mean 
happiness now and promise well for the future. - First,.in particular, 
this boy.is emotionally balanced as he faces difficulty or defeat. What 
he sees, he looks at. squarely—on his level—in order to see better, and 
he tries bravely to manage what he sees... If he fails at first, he tries 
again, only more carefully. If he fails finally he does not get into a 
pet, but still—always on his level—looks carefully into the cause of 
his failure and learns from it. Seldom does he yield to rage or pre- 
tend that he sees what is not there. All this, of course, is on his level. 
To us, his seeing may at times seem pathetically short and weak. You 
or I would often see far more and far better than he, and if we are 
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not wise we may short-circuit his: efforts by telling him too soon or 


_ otherwise hurtfully what we see. But the important thing is not so 


much what he now sees, as the way in which he tries to see and work 
and how he profits by failure. It is what he is learning-mainly in 
managing himself and in his attacks on problems and situations that 
counts. It is this which promises growth for the future. What we 
should wish isto cultivate his disposition to attempt bravely, look 
squarely, and then himself profit by the experience. In the degree 
that these be attained, the other things needed will come in due: time. 
In such ways. as these does this boy approach to that “more of a 
person’”’ which we seek. | 

It may appear that in our attention to these two boys we have 
forgot the youth and.the man. How do they come into the picture? 
How does the youth differ from the boy? . Or perhaps better, how has 
the promising boy grown into a promising youth? ‘What of the ful- 
fillment and what of the further-promise ? 

The youth differs from the boy chiefly in the degree to which he 
has grown through his ever-widening and more varied experience. 
There is more content to his life and greater complexity to his 
thought, his feelings, and his procedures. His character and his dis- 
position should still be to face his experience bravely and truthfully 
with himself. Many parents, fearful as to. possible outcomes, will 
discourage the youth from asking difficult questions. ‘There is great 
danger in such a procedure. If success crowns such parental efforts at 
suppression and the youth does not face his questions, he may grow 
not to question. Many children in conservative homes do so cease to 
question. A stupid conformity has then resulted to reduce by so much 
the youth’s thinking throughout life and to add one more to the ranks 
of that stubborn and unreasoning conservatism which only too often 
provokes a more violent reaction in others. - If the youth does know- 
ingly set his questions. aside, and grows so to do, a certain blasé cyni- 
cism easily results, a nil admirari.. ‘‘Why be interested in anything? 
Why get excited? Be above it.’’ Such a result helps neither him nor 
the world... On the other hand, the youth’s questions may in appear- 
ance be set aside but only to be discussed not openly but covertly, 
with rejection of parents as confidants or guides. This again helps 
neither him nor the world. The fortunate youth builds on the boy’s 
foundation. Though new and perplexing experiences confront, he 
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still faces them bravely and squarely to: learn from them and build © 
himself stronger and better in the attempt. As hard as it may be for 
parents and teachers to accept it, the best that.can come as the boy _ 
grows into the youth and the youth becomes the man is the ever-firm 
grip which the individual holds:on himself as he learns to face the 
_ ever-new questions that arise. In the long run it is not so much what 
answer is now reached—important as that may seem and in fact may 
be. .The important thing is that each one build—each age on its own 
level—a firm and honest bravery of attack with a growing, just re- 
liance on the methods of attack and a growing, proper criticism of the 
success attained. If the self can be well and honestly integrated on 
the basis of a square and unflinching attack with an ever-growing tech- 
nique and procedure—if these things can be, we have again the best 
promise for the future. 
_ The youth then will have more interests. The content of any one 
interest will be deeper in significance.. And deeper inquiries will ac- 
cordingly arise. Where the boy wished to understand the more. ob- 
vious things of the world about him, the youth will wish a deeper 
“why’’ into social and moral life. The widening range of the youth’s 
interests will join him now more closely with other people in society, 
while certain specially growing concerns will separate him from the 
mass and lead him into his coming profession. 
Possibly. the chief difference between the youth and the boy is the 

. matter of degree in thinking. The youth raises more questions be- 
-cause his. wider knowledge shows more conflicts. He has learned, 
too, to make a more conscious effort to look more widely about and 
deeper down before he decides. The man will think of the youth as 
- still impulsive and so he is, but in comparison with the boy the youth 
thinks more and better. He looks farther into the future, he takes 
_-more things into account, and he takes them better into account as he 
makes up his mind. Moreover, he thinks more about the process of 
this thinking, he is coming.to be a more conscious judge of his own 
and other. people’s success in thinking. ‘This better thinking holds 
for him just as truly in the moral realm as in the intellectual and 
-practical.- Where his thinking is bad it is likely to be because his 


' . experience is small. Or it may well be because the people about him 





are not concerned to apply criticism in their thinking. Always we 
grow more surely when those about us hold up high standards. 
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. As we compare the youth with the man, two things stand out. The 
man has an occupation which takes his dominant attention and he has. 
-achieved a much wider -and better integrated outlook on life. The 
youth is more often discouraged. Life appears dark. Others do not 
yet accept him. He does not himself know what-he-can do, and he 
does not know what to believe. The man has found out, within 
limits, what he can do; and he has achieved an outlook which gives 
him on the one hand a poise and balance in life and on. the other—as 
_ he sees it—a cause worthy of his best efforts. To have found one’s 
work, to ‘have struck one’s true stride, to have achieved an ever- 
growing, integrating outlook on life—these are life’s ‘great 
achievements. 

With the main outlines now before us, what do we conclude is that 
‘more. of a person’”’ which we sought at the beginning and how shall 
we as parents help our children progressively to achieve it? 

Let us first, in summation, recall-the quality and content of life. 
The dog we saw lives more fully than the tree; there is in him more 
of life to live, more different ways in which to live, more of the 
quality of enjoyment (so we believe) in what is lived. But if the 
dog is ‘thus superior to the tree, man in this respect is far superior to 
both. And similarly, the boy here. greatly surpasses the baby; the 
youth surpasses the boy; and the man should surpass the youth. It 
‘seems true, at least in some respects, that childhood and youth have 
a certain advantage in freshness and-vigor of reaction—this is but 
right: Life at each stage is life in its own right and has its peculiar 
enjoyments, .but increasing experience should bring range and inner 
distinctions and accumulated insights. Then, to live more in the 
wider range of achieved experiences, to live at any one time more 
through a growing experience, to see and feel thus more of actual 
experiencing, to see and feel more of significance along more lines— 
wherever these things take place, there life is richer, there the person 
is himself richer. This is one aspect of what it means to be “more of 
a person.” 

But there is something more. The person consciously directs his 
own life. The tree has life and is thus, in a very limited sense, self- 
directing. The dog has much more of life and in much greater 
measure directs it. But only man in any full sense directs his several 
acts in criticized knowledge of what they mean. Man alone acts with 
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conscious, criticized intent. The babe lives vigorously, but, as we 
know, his life is largely directed for him. The boy is by contrast 
much more highlily self-directing. The youth, however, sees. more 
than the boy and can thus direct his life more intelligently than can 


_ the boy.. The man sees still more and can still more intelligently and 
_defensibly direct his life. And there is no end to it, each one can in 
'-this regard keep-on growing indefinitely. This ever-growing, intelli- 


gent self-direction of life in the light of increasing insight and fore- 


sight, this taking ever more into account and better, this is perhaps 


the main sign and evidence of growth as we further define what we 
mean by the “more of a person.” 

But there is still more. We may repeat the last thought with 
emphasis on the responsible acceptance of consequences. A person, in 
the degree that he acts in any full sense, assumes responsibility for 
what he does. With a. slave, for example, it is different. Plato 
called a slave an animated tool, because as a slave he accepts his 
purposes from another. His master uses him as he might a tool. 
Acting as a slave, he does not carry responsibility for what he does. 


Any person, in the degree that he is a person, forms his purposes, not 


arbitrarily from whim or mere prior-formed wish, but only after con- 
scious effort to see and value‘all the pertinent consequences of his pro- 
posed course. In like degree does such a person consciously accept 


responsibility for the consequences of his act. So to act and so to 


grow becomes then the moral definition of the “more of. a person.”’ 

We are now ready to bring together in one focus the various things 
to be included in the phrase “more. of. a person or more fully a 
person,” 

First is emotional stability, the integrated personality.- This we 
saw. at an early stage as the better six-year-old increasingly faced his 
life difficulties—‘‘faced reality” on ‘his level—neither in anger at his 
lack of power nor in cowardly retreat into a dream world, but, to 
continue with our adult language, in a reasonable effort to do his best 


with a reasonable willingness to draw appropriate lessons from any 


outcome whether of success or failure. We saw the same emotional 
stability, now grown older, still holding under the fires of adolescence 


-_ and the same. taking on yet further development in the man’s ever- 
growing but still ever-stable outlook on life, an outlook both stable 


and growing because it is based not on dogmas counted as settled, 
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- but rather on methods of study, themselves growing, always available 
for attack on life’s unending stream of novelly developing situations. 
Such .an emotional ‘stability, ever-growing both in external purview 
and in internal coherence, forms the necessary foundation as we con- 
tinue to seek the ever “more of a person.” — 

It is the way in which the child meets and grapples with the diffi- — 
culty that counts, not so much whether he succeeds in what he set. out 
to do as how he carefully tries and how he feels about it afterwards. 
If he tries faithfully, thinks it through, looks squarely at things, sees . 
how things turn out and why—if he does these things as best he can 
and does not get angry or try to evade issues, then he is growing and 
will grow into “more of a person.” This growing will thus come — 
about just as surely as a stone turned loose will fall. This-is how 
your child can grow into becoming ever ‘‘more and more of a person.” 

“But what can I do? . Where do I come in?” the parent will anx- 
iously ask. The answer is clear. Your part is always indirect. You 
can directly hurt, but only indirectly can you help. And this is so, 
because it is what your child himself does that counts here; most of all 
is it what he does on the inside that counts in building him into “more 
of a person.” 

Your child must “try faithfully,” but if you make him try he may 
try. only on the outside where you can see. It isthe way he tries 
inside that counts. Many parents refuse to see this and they some- 
times storm and threaten. This is very dangerous. It is a good way 
in which to build emotional instability in your child: And here ap- 
pears perhaps the greatest of possible demands. on the parent. If 
the parents are not emotionally stable, either as they deal-with each 
other before the child or-as either deals directly with the child, then 
the child is in great danger of becoming emotionally unstable himself. 

What I can do then to help my child must be by way of giving him 
a chance to have varied experiences and. aiding him to face both 
faithfully and patiently various problems as they arise, and this in 
such manner as to learn from the experience whatever it has to teach. 
One way to help him is to give him a good chance to live, opportunity 
to play—and later to work—with others near his own age without 
too much interference from the outside. This is the basis of all else. 
Without this we can have little hope. But more is needed.. Sympa- 
thetic oversight must step in from time to time to help things go 
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_ better than otherwise they would. We have to help the child think 7 


better and more patiently and more fruitfully than he could by him- 


-: self.. He grows only by what he does, but we can and must help. 


Some people will ask, “‘Are.we going to. spoil the children if we 
act only indirectly?’ ‘To let this happen would be exactly the oppo- 
site of all that has here been said. Selfish whim is the very thing we 
are most opposed to, whether in children or in grown people. To 
become “more of a self’’ means to grow away from whims by taking 
always more and more into account. But it is the child who must take 


. the more and more into account. He grows by what he does. If we 


try to help, it must be real help. Our danger is that we shall do the 
thinking and simply give the child the results of our thinking. There 
may be, and will be, times when we have to do this but they should be 
the exceptions and not the rule. Otherwise the child is deprived of 
the chance of becoming ‘“‘more of a person.”’ Happy the child whose 
parents can think together with him, really think with him, hold their 


‘minds in suspense as together they and he make a real examination of 
‘the situation and conclude only in and through this examination. In 


no.other way, it appears, can parents help so well. 
We may perhaps sum the whole discussion by saying that if the 


child is to become “more of a person,” he must act like a person, must 
_act if possible like ‘more of a person’ than hitherto; and our part is 


to help him thus to act up to his possibilities as a person—emotionally 


stable, thinking things through, accepting responsibility. The very 


young child cannot do this; he is not yet a person in any full sense. 
But we must always. have in mind that he is to become a person and 
ever “more of a person,” and everything we do with him or for him 
or around him must be judged as best we can in the light of. its bear- 
ings on him and his continued growth as a person. . In season and out 
I must help my child face his situation with emotional stability, think 


things through as best he can, and knowingly see and. accept 
~ responsibility. 


Some perhaps will wonder that so little has been said herein about 
school. The omission was intentional. ‘The traditional school, which 
most parents still think of when they think ‘school, was run on a plan 


. | me largely disregarded and even opposed what is here advocated. 
-: ©. ‘This older school is now being rapidly made over and we must all 


help in the process. It was largely for this purpose that this article 
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has been written. One principal aim here has been to- help parents 
think of a better education so that they will wish it. for their children 
and demand it in their schools. In school or out, always and every- 
where, the chief thing—far and away more important than any. sub- 
ject-matter the school can teach—is that the child, the youth, and the 
man shall, with their fellows, ever be growing as persons. In educa- 
tion this must be our chief aim. 
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EXPERIMENTATION IN ORGANIZATION 
AND TEACHING IN ONE-TEACHER 
SCHOOLS’ 


By FANNIE W:. DUNN 
Associate Professor of Edycation, Teachers College 


R ten years past, in two different rural situations, for approxi- 

.. mately half the period in each, we have conducted practical ex- 

perimentation with the aim of developing an improved plan of 
organization for one-teacher schools. 

Affording adequate instruction in one-teacher schools has always 


been a problem. Descriptions by early nineteenth century writers of 


their experience in both city and rural schools, all at that time of the 
one-teacher type, speak of “forty minutes’ worth of teaching and 
three hundred and twenty minutes of sitting still,” of “reciting six or 


_ more lines of grammar once a fortnight,” of “‘whole afternoons spent 
_in writing not more than ten lines in a copybook,” or of other illustra- 


tions of ““dreary monotony” and “general waste of time.” 


_* The graded school system, growing out of the Lancasterian plan 
during the nineteenth century, proved so effective in removing evils 


such as those cited above from schools large enough to afford one 


teacher to every one or two grades, that, in the first decade of the 


twentieth century, enterprising county superintendents introduced or- 


‘ ganization by grades into one-teacher schools. The result, however, 
‘was merely an exchange of one evil for another—multitudinous classes 
. .were. substituted for multitudinous individual recitations. Even to- 
day it is common for children in graded one-teacher schools to. have 
- “forty minutes’ worth of teaching and three hundred and twenty 
minutes. of sitting still’. or aimless running about the playground; 


* Coéperating in.this research were the following:.Marcia Everett, teacher of the Quaker Grove 
School; Hilda Huglies, first supervisor of the Wilton schools; Oakie Angle, second supervisor; Effie 
Bathurst, curriculum specialist; Margaret Harrison, radio investigator; and: teachers of the Wilton 
schools, especially Veronica Blake, Velma Huntley, Rose Londa, Margaret O'Connor, Edith Parmelee, 
Angeline Post, and Dorothea Weir. 
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while, because of the limitations of teacher time, offerings in these 
schools are often little more than barren rudiments of the three R’s, 
extended, in upper grades, to include textbook memorization of his- 
tory and geography. 7 

Many educators assume that a curriculum of liberal scope is im- 
possible in one-teacher schools. It was our problem to. discover 
whether by an organization of the school suited to its essential condi- 
tions, its limitations might be overcome and its potentialities realized 
so as to make of it a. place where it was genuinely good for a 
child to be. | 

In 1921 the generosity of Mr. Felix Warburg, member of the 
Board of Trustees of Teachers College, made it possible to put a 
well-trained teacher into the Quaker Grove one-teacher public school 
in a rural county of northern New Jersey, and to ‘assume the super- 
vision of that school: The organization. which was there set up 
to be tested replaced the usual eight grades with three groups: 
Group A, advanced, made up of sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
working as one class; Group B, intermediate, comprising fourth and 
fifth grades; and Group C, primary, including first, second, and third 
grades. The first grade had. provision for tnstruction in reading as 
a separate class, but joined the primary group for all its other work. 

The two outstanding questions to be answered with régard to this 
organization were: (1) Can groups of so wide a range as two or 
three grades work together so that better or more learning will accrue 
than resulted from the graded system? (2) What distribution of 
curriculum. content is required to make possible steady progress of a 
pupil throughout his elementary school life? 

In the reclassification of the school during the first year, it became 
apparent that no genuinely new factor of difficulty would be intro- 
duced into the organization of classes with a range of two or three 
grades. As great a range as this already-existed under the graded 
organization. When we tested the school in May, preceding the 
September when we took charge, we found in the school a ‘fourth 
grade of five pupils with G scores on the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Comprehension test of 3.8, 5.2, §.5, 5.8, and 7.5, respectively, a 
range of 3.7 years. In the fifth grade the scores were 4.4, 4.6,.5.5, 
6.6, and 7.9. The median, therefore, was exactly the same as in the 
fourth grade, and the. distribution and extremes were quite ‘similar. 
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Two eighth-grade pupils of the school, who failed in the county ex-- 


amination that spring, and hence returned to our eighth grade in the 


_ fall, scored: 6.5 and 7.5, respectively. .Only two of the fifth-grade 


pupils were qualified to enter the sixth grade that fall. The Group A | | 
reading class of September, 1921, composed of the two eighth- and | 
the two sixth-grade pupils, was -practically as homogeneous as the 


- eighth grade alone had been in May, its members scoring now 6.5, 
6.6, 7.5; and 7.9.. Group B reading class, comprising the remaining 


pupils, included the G-scores 3.8, 4.4, 4.6, 5.2, 5.5, 5.5, 5.8, and7.5, 
with the same range, 3.8 to 7.5, as the fourth grade alone had pre- 
sented. Ordinarily, a 7.5 pupil of the fourth grade would have been 
transferred to Group A, but the child in this case was very young, of 


‘high I. Q., quite frail, and'in need of social adjustment with children 


of his own age. Otherwise the group would have been of less range 
than either the fourth or the fifth grade of the preceding year. 

_ That the same or greater reduction of class range could have been 
effected by more refined grading is obvious. The point here, however, 


-is that rural teachers and supervisors need not regard the. group 


Organization as a prima-facie impossibility. It is no more impossible 


‘than are the grade classes commonly found in their schools. Numer- 


ous test scores collected from other one-teacher schools support this 
position. The following are examples of conditions actually found; 
the G-scores are from the Thorndike-McCall Reading Comprehension 
test: 
ScHoot X 
*Eighth grade: 8.7, 8.7, 7.5, 7.1, 6.7, 6.7, 6.7, 6.4, 5.7. 
*Seventh grade: 8.0, 6.7, 6.7, 5.7, 4.0, 4.0. 
“*Sixth grade: 5.4, 5.4, 5.0, 4.8. 
ScHooL Y 
*Eighth grade: 12.2, 12.2, 8.7, 8.0, 7.1, 6.4. 
Seventh grade: missing. 
*Sixth grade: 6.0, §.7. 
*Fifth grade: 6.7, 5.7, 5.4, 4.4. 
Fourth grade: missing. 
*Third grade: 5.7, 4.2, 4.0 4.0. 
ScHoot Z 
*Eighth grade: 7.1, 6.4. 
*Seventh grade: 5.7. 


~ *Sixth grade: 5.7. 


* Individual G-scores given in each case ‘for all the pupils in the grade. 
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In the cases of Schools X and Y classification in Group A of pupils 
with sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade G-scores, and in Group B of 
those with fourth- and fifth-grade G-scores, would actually: improve 
the class ranges on the whole; while in the. case of School Z com- 
bination into one class of so few children with no greater range than 
this would be advisable for the sake of social stimulation and: ad- 
justment. | 3 

Other arguments for the grouping plan might be adduced. Our 
aim in the Quaker Grove School was to test its theoretical values in 
actual practice. Did it contribute to or detract from progress? 
Could a school using this plan provide for its pupils better educational 
advantages than one organized by grades? 

It is, of course, not possible, among all the factors of supervision, 
teacher qualification, curriculum, methods, and equipment, to say 
with surety that one or another of these caused the pupil progress 
that took place in the school. All that can be said is that under the 
organization as set up, certain conditions for learning and teaching 
could be provided more adequately than under the graded system, and 
that certain results were achieved:in the school during the period 
of the experiment. 

The organization, by reducing the number of classes in the daily 
schedule, gave the teacher more time to. teach, instead of merely 
hearing lessons. It made possible greater enrichment of.the curricu- 
lum, both by affording a place for special subjects commonly slighted 
in or omitted from one-teacher schools, and by giving. opportunity 
for supplementing textbook material in the more. adequate class 
periods that the schedule provided. Decrease in the number of dif- 
ferent classes for which the teacher was responsible left time for spe- 
cial attention to. needs of individuals in class periods devoted to super- 
vised study. 

Objective measures of progress were made by means of standard 
tests, the Stanford Achievement tests being used from the time they 
were made available. Prior to their publication the Thorndike- 
McCall. Reading Comprehension, the Woody-McCall Arithmetic 
Fundamentals, and other tests of like nature were used. 

In the first two years the average progress of the school; third to 
seventh grades inclusive, as measured by the Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Comprehension test, was 3.8 years. At the end of the second 
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year the seventh grade averaged one point less than the seventh- _ 
grade norm; the sixth grade averaged more than the ninth-grade 
norm ;.and both third and fourth grades averaged several points above 
their respective norms. . There was no fifth or eighth grade in the 
school this year. In the Woody-McCall Fundamentals, both sixth 


-and seventh grades averaged above the eighth-grade norm, no pupil 


in either of these grades falling below the seventh-grade norm. The 
fourth grade, one of the three members of which was a boy fourteen 
years old whose Binet I. Q. was.64, was slightly less than one point 
below the norm. The average progress of all pupils from the fourth 
grade up, as ‘measured by the Woody-McCall test, was a little more 
than two years during the second year and a little less than one and 
one-half years during the first year of the experiment. The average 
E. Q. of the school, third grade and above, as shown by the Stanford 
Achievement Test, used that year for the first time, was 100.8, the 
median achievement in all the subjects the test measured, except vo- 
cabulary and language usage, being above the tentative norms. When 
we took charge of the school, every grade was at least.a year below 
standard in arithmetic, and only one grade, the fourth, was standard 
or above in reading. 

In the fourth year of the experiment, the last in which the school 
was conducted on a one-teacher program, the enrollment increased to 
74 pupils, 24. of whom were in the first grade. The.new pupils were 
almost all children of Polish farmers, who were rapidly..moving 
into the section to engage in truck farming. It was impossible that 
year to institute a two-teacher school, but an assistant was secured 
to take charge of the first-grade children for all work which they 
had previously taken with Group C, thus decreasing the size of that 
group, but leaving the regular teacher with the same one-teacher 
program of classes, since she still had the first grade in its separate 
reading periods. 

Even without the first grade, Group C was very large for a rural 
school, there being twenty-three children in Grades 2 and 3; while 
there were eighteen in Group B (Grades 4 and 5). With these 
conditions, the third, fourth, and fifth-grade pupils, for whom com- 
parable Stanford Achievement Test records were available for the 
two consecutive years, averaged over twelve months’ progress during 
the year. Less than normal progress was made by only seven pupils 
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out of nineteen, and five of these seven had I. Q.’s below 90.' No 
measured comparison was possible for the second grade, but indica- 
tions were that the progress. of children in this grade was equally 
as good as among the other pupils of Groups B and C: 

In Group A, to which the teacher gave less than the usual propor- 
tion of her time that year because of its small numerical propor- 
tion to the school whole, only one pupil of the seven in the class made 
less than a year’s advance as measured by the Stanford Achievement 
Test, the others ranging from 1.4 years to. over 4.25. It is not 
possible to give exact figures, since four pupils of the seven exceeded 
the maximum score (adult) for which a corresponding age norm was 
available. 

In the same year, Stanford Achievement Test scores for every 
pupil, Grades 2 to 8, inclusive, 50 pupils in all, showed that in 60 per 
cent of the separate subject-scores of the tests, the E. A.’s of. the 
pupils. exceeded their M. A.’s as shown by. an average of National 
Intelligence Test and Otis Classification scores. 

So far, therefore, as it was possible to determine by available tests, 
the new-type organization of. the school was distinctly beneficial. 
Not all of the apparent benefits, however, could be so measured. No 
measure, for example, could be made of the increased socialization 
and social stimulation resulting from increase in the number of one’s 
classmates effected by the group plan of the experimental organization. 
In this school, with its large enrollment, the advantage of large class 
groups accrued principally to the upper grades, where the numbers 
of pupils were always small. Enrollments in the sixth to eighth grades 
never exceeded five pupils in any one grade during the experiment, 
and were as low as one pupil in a grade in several cases. In the one- 
teacher school. of average size, classes too small to afford social 
suggestion or develop social adjustments are common at all grade 
levels. Nor was it possible to measure results from the fact that 
opportunity: for experience in both followership and leadership re- 
sulted from membership in the same group for two or three years. 

Another unmeasured but certain advantage was the increased. at- 
tention to music, fine and industrial arts, physical training, and ele- 
mentary science, made possible by reduction in the total number of 
classes. The proportion of the total school time given to these sub- 
jects by the use of the group organization was more than twice as 
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“great as that Reinoehl found to be provided in the model programs 
of state courses of study. An unsolicited letter, testifying to the 
richness of the curriculum offered, came to the teacher in 1929 from 

a girl, then in college, who had been a student in the school during the 

four years of the experiment. She wrote: 


Do you know that all I learned in grammar school is helping me about ten 
times as much as that I acquired in high? My background is excellent, and 
is remarked about by all of my professors.. And all that is due to you, you 
know. 


All these features seemed to. the teacher and supervisor in charge 
of the school to be real advantages resulting from the organization, 
the subjective evidence thus combining with the objective to indicate 
genuine merit in the plan being tested. 

The second problem of the experiment, the desirable distribution 
of curriculum content to promote steady progress of pupils under the 

group organization, was in its large phases attacked throughout the 
experiment. Where two or three successive grades were combined as 
one ‘class, it was necessary to select one year’s work in which. they 
would all engage in common. This meant definite reorganization of 
curriculum, for the sequences practicable in a graded system in which 
one year’s work is definitely built upon the preceding one cannot be 
followed entirely when sixth grade is working with eighth, fourth 
‘with fifth, or second with third. 

*’ A redistribution was called for, in which material essentially pre- 
liminary to any. topic or item would be offered in the year when that 
topic or item was presented, unless it had been adequately dealt: with 
_ in the preceding group. Thus, if the multiplication table had not been 
mastered in Group C, it would have to be offered in that one of the 
two years in Group B when long division was taught; and unless an 
adequate grasp of percentage had been achieved in Group B, that 
~ subject would need to be offered in any year of Group A in which 
applications of percentage were required. 

The tentative organization of elementary curriculum topics which 
was worked out to meet this need is too long to report here. It is 
outlined in the introductory chapter of Four Years in a Country 


'. School,’ which describes some of the outstanding features developed 





2 Dunn, Fannie W. and Everett, Marcia.. Four Years in a Country School: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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in the Quaker Grove School. This curriculum organization, however, 
was only a makeshift arrangement developed as the need arose to 
meet the practical exigencies of the situation. The school had to be 
taught. The only curriculum available was organized by grades, and 
thus was not adjusted to the constitution of the school: Neither. the 
teacher nor the supervisor had time to make a thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization. In a few. weeks each summer they set up a rough frame- 
work of material based upon the state course of study, but reallocating 
and rearranging various topics to meet the needs of the groups to be 
taught the following year. This rough outline was elaborated as it 
was taught during the next year, and was criticized and revised by a 
trial-and-error process, but no curriculum was adequately formulated 
to put into the hands of others who might wish to organize their own 
schools on a three-group basis. 

When the Quaker Grove School, because of its size, could no longer 
remain a one-teacher school, it. became. desirable to get some other 
field for further study of the problem: This field offered itself in 
eight one-teacher’ schools of the township of Wilton, Connecticut. 
We undertook full direction of these schools—their supervision be- 
cause we wished it for our purpose; their administration because we 
could not avoid it. The latter responsibility was throughout the work 
in that situation a decided handicap, consuming much time that re- 
turned nothing directly in terms of the ends we sought. | 

In these schools we desired to discover whether, with teachers of 
no more than the standard qualifications for teaching in the rural 
schools of the state, the same general organization which had proved 
satisfactory in Quaker Grove could be used.. We also hoped to de- 
velop a curriculum sufficiently definite to be used-by teachers not 
under supervision. 

In addition to these two purposes, a new feature was brought into 
the experiment largely because the supervisor whom we put in charge 
of the schools was especially interested in the newer educational 
ideals, variously termed “project teaching,” “progressive education,” 
or “activity education.” Curriculum construction progressed very 
slowly, but the teachers grew, both in their grasp of the newer educa- 
tional concepts and in their ability to conduct their classes so as to 
develop interests, initiative, and definite aims on the part of their 
pupils, at the same time effecting very satisfactory progress in meas- 
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urable school subjects. This professional development was furthered 
by the group organization, decreasing as it did the number of separate 
demands upon the teacher’s attention. In these schools, as in the 
Quaker Grove School, the value and practicability of the plan were 
clearly demonstrated. However, as in the Quaker Grove School, it 
. became apparent that teachers whose school sessions were five and a 
half or six hours long, and a supervisor whose time was divided be- 
tween administrative and supervisory duties, could not develop a sys- 
tematic curriculum adequate for the guidance of other teachers who 
desired to organize their schools in groups instead of in grades. Pro- 
vision was made, therefore, in the last year of the experiment, for a 
special curriculum worker, who had no duties other than those in- 
cident to development of curriculum materials in codperation with the 
teachers and supervisor of the schools. 

The results from this provision indicate that had it been afforded 
at the beginning of the experiment, a better contribution could have 
been made earlier to the fundamental purpose of improving teaching 
in one-teacher schools. Records which had been spasmodically or 
incompletely kept began to be systematized.. Definite reports were 
obtained from pupils and teachers of the activities in which they were 
engaged. Hundreds of such activities were listed.. Definite criticisms 
were secured on materials tentatively organized for teachers’ guid- 
ance. Every teacher organized in good form one or more extensive 
units of work in the social studies, planning it, carrying it through, 
and reporting it in full. A much increased range of activities was 
stimulated and put into effect in all the schools. 

As a result of this year’s work, we found ourselves in possession of 

a mass of data which seemed to warrant at least temporary abandon- 
ment of field work, in order to concentrate attention on organization 
of materials for publication. Our decision to sever our relationships 
_ with the. Wilton schools was further influenced by the fact that con- 
solidation had reduced the number of one-teacher schools in the 
‘town to three, with the prospect that in a year or two it would be 
still further reduced. 
. During the past year the curriculum worker appointed in 1929 has 
~ been retained to give full time to curriculum organization, incorporat- 
. ing the results of our experiments in the two field situations. 
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A general scheme of organization of the social studies content has 
been set up, planning: for a three-year rotation. In each of these 
years a. center of emphasis is selected which to some extent pervades 
the work of the whole school. In Year X, the ‘“‘Home and Home 
Life” is the Group C center; ‘““Homes and Home Life in Many Lands 
and Days,’ and “How Man Provides for Shelter” are the closely 
related centers of Group B’s work; the theme of Group A is “Our 
Changing World,” including “Changed and Changing Mediterranean 
Countries,” “Changing Asia,” and “Our Changing Neighbors.” The — 
home theme runs through all the groups in this year’s work. 

In Year Y the theme is. the Farm, Group C dealing with “Farm 
Life,’ Group B with “How the World Supplies Itself. with. Food,” 
and Group A with the “Place of Agriculture in World Civilization.” 
Year Z centers about industrial and social interdependence, Group C 
studying local or near-by communities; Group B the ‘“‘Home Land,” 
including the home region, state, and nation; and Group A the 
“United States and Its Commercial Relations.” , | 

No one of these years of work is essentially preliminary to either 
of the others. A pupil may begin equally well with the X, Y, or Z 
work, and it is immaterial whether the sequence X, Y, Z; Y, Z, X; or 
Z, X, Y is followed. For this reason X, Y, Z rather than 1,.2, 3 have 
been used to designate the separate years’ work. 

‘This general. scheme, elaborated into a full social-studies syllabus 
for the X.and Y years in the intermediate and advanced grades, and 
a somewhat less detailed outline for the Z. year, is soon to be avail- 
able in tentative, mimeographed form. 

It is a matter of especial encouragement that it has not been neces- 
sary for us to develop a syllabus for the primary grades. The state 
of New Jersey, in which our first experimental school was located, 
has for the past three years, through the initiative of its helping 
teachers, and under the chairmanship of one of their number who 
formerly was the experimental teacher in the Quaker Grove School, 
been engaged in the development of a primary social-studies curricu- 
lum, using our general scheme as described above. This has been 
cone with the codperation and assistance of the teachers in its small 
rural schools, and the resultant state bulletin, which went to press 
in July of last year, incorporates a series of units all of which have 
been tested and revised through actual use in these schools. 
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Our present program includes provision for codperation with other 
states, counties, or. individual schools which desire to make use of our 
general plan and to share with us in its further development and 
testing. We are in a position to ‘give personal help in a limited num- 
ber of such situations, through visits or. correspondence, as well as 


through the use of our mimeographed syllabus. In addition to this, 


we hope to edit for publication the full series of units developed in 
the Wilton schools, with such general or explanatory chapters as 
promise to be serviceable; as well as to extend our syllabi to include 
other fields of curriculum for which we have much partially-organized 
material. 

A special field of our experimentation, not mentioned above, has 
been the use of radio as an educational agency in rural schools. We 
have had a special research assistant for this work. Through lists 
of available broadcasts sent out to codperating teachers, through 
visits in their schools to observe and confer with them regarding the 
use they are making of radio programs, through their reports of re- 


sultant activities, and through a few small studies of the values of 


various types of programs, a beginning has been made ona practical 
plan for increase and enrichment of the one-teacher school’s offerings 
by means of this new agency. In several of our most fruitful units 
the contribution of the radio has been a factor of major importance. 


-The potentialities of the radio for musical education, for general 


curriculum enrichment, for direction of individualized learning activi- 
ties, for development of appreciation and effective use of the English 
language, for stimulating suggestions in many phases of work, have 
all been demonstrated in these field studies. Equally evident has 
been the necessity for guidance, both of the type of program broad- 
cast for educational purposes, and of the use to be made of these ma- 


terials by the teachers. 


Last year a full mimeographed report was made of the year’s 
work. Our plans for this year include completion for publication of 
a report of. radio research studies conducted during 1929-31 and of 
a teacher’s guidebook on radio, to contain information on equipment 
problems, related school organization and management, available 
programs and selection therefrom, methods and techniques for utiliz- 
ing radio, and sample classroom units exemplifying its use. 











THE NEW SCHOOL* 


By I. L. KANDEL 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HATEVER may be the defects of American educational 

practice, no oné can maintain that educational theory is ever 
at a standstill. No sooner has. one theory been propounded. than 
another is suggested to take its place, even before it has been given a 
serious trial in practice. It may be- well to remind ourselves of this 
vitality and of this succession of theories: The century opened with 
the dominance of the Herbartian theory and no sooner had. we 
begun to talk glibly of apperception and interest than the changes 
began to be rung on those terms and new models began to appear. 
Very soon these were supplanted by the socialized recitation until 
there was an uneasy feeling that the individual was not receiving his 
due share of training, and educational literature began to stress how 
to study and how to'think.. If the pupil only learned how to. study 
and how to think then his activity would lead him to further activity, 
a process which would offset the mischief that always attends idleness. 
But activity had to be crystallized around some end or purpose, ‘and 
so-theré appeared the problem and then the project. Educational 
salvation was now guaranteed by the propulsive effect of purposeful 
activity centering around a problem. Some uneasiness in regard to 
the current educational methods seems. again to be manifested, and 
quite recently a demand has begun to be made for social planning to 
furnish the compass by which purposing should be steered, and all 
the ills that beset our modern social organization are to be cured by 
social planning through the school. 

The American school is in fact constantly a cause of discontent and 
an object of criticism. While other countries look up to the United 
States because of the remarkable development of its industrial age and 
its capacity to. adapt the most efficient means for the expansion of 
industrialism, while the American standard of living continues to be 


* Address before the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, November 7, 1931. 
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the highest in the world, the American school at home is charged with 


failure. The charges against the school usually take one of the fol- 
lowing forms: The pupils are prepared for conformity and. compli- 
ance through a mass process which makes for standardization. Use-— 
less, formal, dead material is poured into them, and learning is. not 
related to their environment, with the result that their education 


merely: adapts them to the status quo.. Education consists in going 
through the grind of acquiring a body of race solutions formulated by 


adults, instead of preparing for a changing civilization. Proposals of 
remedies for the correction of these defects. are not lacking. ‘The 


child must be relieved from the restraints and control of adult formu- 


lations and his sacred individuality. must be protected. His innate 


. style: must not be cramped and he must enjoy full freedom to express 


himself. . He must be. encouraged to become creative and must be 
trained through a gripping, challenging program to plan, to initiate, 
to create. In a word the school must be an institution in which full 
play will be provided for. the development of the child’s inner im- 
pulses ; to thwart them is to misform the child; to interfere with them 
will disturb the integration of personality; the aim of education is to 
promote the happiness of the individual. All reforms that have been 
suggested in the past have been piecemeal and superficial; what is 
needed is one thoroughgoing reform for the complete renovation of 
the school round the child and his interests. A school which is not 
progressive is doomed to stagnation and failure; and there is a gentle 
hint from the critics that a public school cannot be a progressive 
school.* 

There is a certain restlessness in this country which makes for 


_ receptivity to everything that is new and. has a welcome for every 
innovation. The spirit of optimism on which this Republic was 


founded provides an open door to everything that promises a change 
without due consideration whether all change means progress; indeed, 
it may be said that as a nation we are more devoted to the idea of 


.* An analysis was prepared in 1931 in one of the author's. courses, by John Coulbourn and 
R. P. Bowles, of the professed aims. of progressive schools (144 in 21 foreign countries and 55 in 
the United States and Hawaii) as described in the issues of Progressive Education and The New 
Era during a period of six years. This analysis failed. to reveal explicit references to social aims 
and purposes. ‘The terms which appear most frequently in the descriptive accounts of these schools 
are: self-government, self-discipline, self-reliance, self-development, self-expression, © self-activity, 
creativeness, pupil activity, pupil interests, individual initiative, pupil freedom, and free’ activity— 
all of. them the bases of a methodology but not of-a philosophy of education. 
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progress than to the progress of ideas. It may be submitted that 
there is no particular virtue in progress unless it is directed to some 
clearly recognized end and that mere change in itself is not. always 


progress. .Many of the changes proposed in the field of education 


have been either modifications or transformations of.devices or else 


_ have concerned themselves primarily with the individual. The rea- 


sons for this are not difficult to find. The outstanding one is that 
changes have proceeded so rapidly and. so completely without the 
control of any purpose other than individual success that no attempt 
has been made to discover a commanding social aim or philosophy. 
Through fear of traditional practices, which are charged with having 
dominated and suppressed the. individual, the tendency has been to 
rush to the other extreme. This tendency has been fortified by cer- 


 tain:developments in education itself. | 


Based almost: wholly on a psychology discussed: entirely in terms 
of. the individual and on a psychology of learning defined in terms 
of individual needs, a theory of education has been evolved which 
stresses satisfaction, the development of. wants, and the ideal of ‘suc- 
cess. Hence the emphasis on the freedom of the ‘individual, on 
initiative, on creative ability, on a personality integrated within itself. 
Such a theory of education, in fact, preaches self-assertion and. em- 
phasizes the rights of the individual]. -It is such a theory that decries 
all expository teaching as indoctrination, that insists on the pupil 
finding out or creating everything for himself, if and when he needs 
it, and that would have nothing fixed in advance; the teacher in fact 
is to be seen and not heard. On this theory, as foreign exponents put 
it, every child is a-potential mine which should be given a free chance 
to explode in the direction predetermined by its needs and abilities. 
On this theory the individual will become a member of society to the 
extent that society responds to his needs and his wants and gives 
him satisfaction. 

It is too often forgotten by those who study the superficial aspects 
of Russian Communism and Italian Fascism that, dissimilar though 
they may be, they have one common bond and that is .a criticism 
of the democratic form of ‘society on which we have pinned our faith. 
Their criticism of the democratic form of government is that it is 
atomistic, that it consists of a collection of individuals without any 
unity, that it does not set up any definite objects of allegiance, and that 
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the individual is guided by his own selfish interests; dominated by the 
success motif. So far as one can see, this is exactly the type of society 
which current educational theory would support, and from certain 
points of view these are exactly the results that-are attained. The. 
~ cult of individualism which finds authority only in its own wants and 
satisfactions is résponsible for the excessive amount of crime, for the 
number of divorces, for the slackened control of the family, for politi- 
cal corruption, for an economic situation based wholly on the com- © 
petitive spirit. Both Communism and Fascism are based on a philos- 
ophy which would eliminate individualism and set up clearly recog- 
nized objects of allegiance overriding, if necessary, all claims of the 
individual to express himself outside the scope of the ideals imposed 
upon him.. : 
Neither Communism nor Fascism furnishes the solution desired in 
this country. but each offers a challenge which cannot be evaded. 
What is needed to-day is.a clear and definite social theory in terms 
of American life and American culture. There is an essential dif- 
. ference between these forms of ‘social and political institutions. and 
the American; in the former only those who know are allowed to 
govern, in the latter all are expected to participate in their own 
government. In the one case the essence of government is authority 
and control, in the other it is freedom and independence. 
-. But what is meant by freedom? There seems to be inherent in 
current educational philosophy a concept of absolute freedom.? Such 
a concept of freedom never has. been and never will be possible. 
Freedom, if one reads the history. of civilization aright, has been 
a conquest, something for which men have had'to struggle, and what 
is true of men as.a whole in building up our civilization is true of 
the individual in his personal development. Freedom is not an in- 
‘herent right of the child but something which he must acquire, and in 
this acquisition authority and discipline are unavoidable. But au- 
thority, as Bertrand Russell has said, must be exercised by the 
teacher in the spirit of liberty, that is, with the intelligent co- 
operation and understanding of the pupils concerned. A people may 
‘speak of itself as free, but in a society it is bound by laws, customs, 


* Of course. the exponents of the doctrine of freedom deny this and yet it was the existence of 
this concept of absolute freedom “in so-called advanced schools of educational thought” which called 
_ forth. Dewey's criticisms in his article on “Individuality and Experience” in the Journal of . the 
’ Barnes Fouridation, January, 1926 (since reprinted in Art and Education, New York, 1929): 
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conventions, standards. . The child who grows into membership of 
such a society cannot be exempt from a principle which governs adult 
- life. The difference between the new and the old school is that, while 
in the latter the emphasis was on discipline, in the new the aim should 
be to help the child to achieve freedom. Freedom implies always the 
recognition. of a corresponding responsibility in its use; it implies 
recognition of duty whether that duty is-based on intelligent accept- — 
‘ance of authority, or, in spiritual matters, on a feeling of awe and 
reverence; it implies not the Possibility of doing something but the 
means of doing it. 

The same ‘argument may be used of the recent demand that the 

_ creative ability of the child be given free play. However attractive 
may be the first fumblings of the child, which are so often called crea- 
tive, there is some danger that precocity may be misleading. Here 
again there is an assumption that the child inherently has something 
to create, has an urge to self-expression. There is here considerable 
confusion of thought, as though it were possible to create or express 
before the self has something to create or express. Those who insist 
on.creation and self-expression have never followed the logic of 
their own theory and allowed the child to create his own alphabet, 
his own system. of handwriting, and his own arithmetical tables; 
here the originality of the child is thwarted by the imposition of 
_ adult-made standards. What is too often forgotten is that the ac- 
quisition of adult-made and adult-selected activities is creative for the 
child, a novel situation for the child. “There is no spontaneous 
germination in the mental life,” says Dewey; if there were, there 
‘would be no need of schools or teachers or formal education. 

That the child’s individuality must-not be subjected to interference 
from ‘without is another principle of the new theory. How much 
the child’s individuality has already been moulded before it: reaches 
the school is too often forgotten or ignored. Actually, what is indi- 
viduyality? It consists of those features and characteristics which 

_ make one person different from. another; the function of education, 
formal or informal, is to socialize that individuality, to make indi- 
viduality over into a personality, sublimating those features that are 
socially undesirable, and strengthening the socially desirable features, 
having due regard for individual differences and abilities. 


* Some may assert that the child actually does do this in some “free” schools! 





on the new. 
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If there is still.any doubt about the social meanings of freedom, 
creative ability, and individuality, references may be made to a. dis-. | 
cussion of ‘Education for Initiative and Originality” by E. L. Thorn. . 
dike,* who stresses the fact that the essence of these qualities lies not’. 
in the-creation by the individual of something. new but in the novel 
use of preéxistent material, fixed-in-advance as it were. In other 
words, mén rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves to higher 
things. The development, growth, and progress of the individual 
are based on the acquisition and utilization of what civilization has 
-regarded as best for its own preservation and further advancement. 
“Education,” as Margaret Mead has said after studying its process . 
among primitive peoples, “is primarily a process of transmission of 
the old, not, as so many enthusiasts have supposed, a way of creating 
” The new generation must be given a capital to invest, if 
necessary, in new directions and with new techniques. The defects of 
the old education, which are open to criticism on the basis of any 
sound theory of education, lay inthe mere transmission of .the capital 
without due emphasis on methods of using it. 

Another aspect of the attack on current educational practices is 
_ that they have emphasized indoctrination. If by this is meant the 
-uncritical imposition of views without any opportunity for doubt or 
questioning, there is certainly just ground for criticism. And yet ‘it 
is possible to say that all education is indoctrination unless each indi- 
vidual.is to be left free to create his own world; even then it may be 
said that he is indoctrinating himself, since the world as it is exists as 
something fixed in advance. . What education does is to economize the 
process and save the individual from a repetition of the long process 
of creating his world by trial and error. 

The discussions and criticisms in current education have been. con- 

-centrated round the individual—his freedom, needs, wants, satis- 

faction, and happiness. The child isto be allowed to do: his own 
' .purposing, to discover his own problems, and to find his own way 
out. In all such discussions virtually no reference is made to freedom 
and purposing for the teacher.. The teacher is to be present—she 
has not yet been altogether discarded in the new theory—as a sort 
of ready reference and consultant; the intrusion of her conception 
of aims and purposes, of problems and goals would stand, it is ob- 


4 Teachers: Callege Record, November, 1927, pp. 89 ff. 
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jected, between the pupil and his freedom. . The present era of edu- 

cation. is called the era of the child,® but education,.if it is to mean 

anything, is a social process, and in this process the teacher must be 

at once a free and’a responsible agent. The teacher cannot do her . 
. best work if it is prescribed in detail. On the other hand she cannot 

be permitted to be free unless she too has acquired such a mastery of 

content and technique as will make her free. The teacher of to-day 

must have not less but more preparation, and a preparation which 

will stress .a broad acquisition of that civilization and culture which it 

is the function of education to transmit, and which are meaningless 
unless one is thoroughly imbued with an-appreciation of their social 

purposes. 

Can one visualize the new school? The first desideratum, if we 
accept the major premise that education is a social process and accept 
the school.as an institution created by ‘society for some specific pur- 
pose, is that educators should become not less but more conscious of 
social aims and purposes, that they derive a sense of direction from 
the social climate in which the school operates. Democracies must 
find the social and moral equivalents of Communism and Fascism, 
_or any of the other powerful ideals that dominate other national edu- 
cational systems,® The current cult of success as the ideal of. indi- 
vidual growth stresses the satisfaction of the individual’s wants and 
needs as an end rather than as a starting point. It emphasizes the 
material aspects of life, civilization, those things which can easily 
be transferred from one society to another without loss of char- 
acter. What has not yet been attempted is to discover the direction to 
which this civilization, so ardently and so successfully promoted in 
the United States, is leading. In other words, it is incumbent on 
educators if they are to discover the ends.and purposes which this 
civilization is to serve, to become increasingly conscious.as to whether 
there is growing up or can grow up in this country a new culture, a 
new expression of national ethos, different from the culture found any- 
where else. But culture must take into account not merely the 
traditional aspects so long associated with it, but the whole fabric 
of American life—not merely its literature and art and music, but 


. ©The school .is the “child-centered school,” although the best child-centered schools. usually 
described as such would be a sorry mess if deprived of the particular teachers who. made them. 


*For example, character in England, Deutschtum in Germany, and culture générale.in France. 
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-.its social, political, and economic institutions which affect life at every . 
_turn. Undoubtedly the:development of American civilization which 
has surrounded our existence with so many comforts and amenities 
has been a great achievement, but. a much greater achievement will 
be the discovery of what it is all for, what it contributes to our intel- 
lectual and emotional life over and above the satisfaction of the ani- 
_ mal stage of living. 
_' “. If this is done,’ the American educator will be provided with an 
ideal—an ideal all the more valuable because it is an ongoing social 
process in the enrichment of which all may be called upon to co-. 
operate. Here we can find a social motive. and an educational pur- 
pose that would give direction to our efforts as teachers without the - 
danger of a rigid formulation which would soon become stagnant and 
formal.. Education as a socializing process would derive its aims 
_ from the culture for which the country stands. Curriculum-making 
~ would imply not merely a canvassing of unconnected and unrelated 
pieces of information, ticked off and tabulated for immediate use, 
nor, on the other hand, would it mean an attempt to discover the 
‘needs and wants of immature individuals. It would be based on the 
concept not: that the individual grows best into a social: personality 
by being left to his own free and capricious urge for explosion, but 
tather on the idea that the function of the school is to help him grow 
_ into a participating and contributory member of the cultural society 
in which he is to live. .So far as the individual is concerned the school 
must develop in the pupil a sense of noblesse oblige, a consciousness 
not only of his own rights and the self-regarding desire to satisfy his 
own needs, but a duty to recognize the rights of others. 
- The situation must be faced frankly in the light of the tendency 
to emphasize the self-assertiveness of the individual. The justifica- 
tion for this emphasis which is put forward by.its advocates is that it 
cultivates independence of mind and initiative. But self-assertiveness 
-—unless it is subjected to a regimen of social discipline, including 
here the ideas, ideals, the work and life of society—means mere ag- 
' gressiveness without balance.’ Woodworth. has stated that “Bias is 


TRuge's Culture and Education in America may be regarded as one of the first contributions 
in this direction. See also the author's article in the Educational Yearbook, 1929, pp. 461 ff., and 
- Dewey's Individualism Old and New. 
® This can: be witnessed in- the discussions, conferences, debates of any class conducted in free- 

dom-centered schools or even in the discussions of any immature, untrained group ‘where assertion 
' takes the place of reasoned and informed argument. 
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_self-assertive; impartiality is submissive to some degree’; in other 
‘words, true personality: signifies not the development along the lines 

_ of one’s own needs and prepossessions, but a sense of awe and rever- 
ence for the facts of knowledge, thought, and life. 

It may be objected that, if the school of the future is dominated 
by an ideal of the culture which we would desire to see developing. 
out of the rich and many-colored civilization of the United States, 

it would-be running the risk of reproducing the worst features of the 
old Prussian system. Such a danger is not imminent, first, because the 
- social basis of American life is different and, second, because there 
is no hierarchy which will be charged with the formulation of edu- 
cational purposes. In discovering .an American culture the: task 
should be to discover.the best that there is in American life and hold 
that up as the basis of the ideals to be striven for through the school. 
A. task suchas this can be accomplished only by the codperation of 
all, for culture is the very life of society and cannot be bound within 
the terms of a formula. It is somnpthing like this that dominates the 
educational. reform in Germany.”® 
There is no thought, in thus advocating a powerful social motive, 
of repression or suppression of. the individual, nor.is the idea incom- 
patible with the principle of individual growth. It does seek, how- 
ever, to redirect our attention to the supreme need of American edu- 
‘cation—a_ philosophy based on social purposes rather than a philos- 
ophy based on individual wants—which has come very near to wreck- 
ing American society in the last few years. It sets up a goal and ideals 
‘worth working for; it calls upon teachers and educators to get out of 
the narrow ruts of a pseudo-science, which concerns itself with what 
are often idle details of technique, into an appreciation of the meaning 
of American life. Of course growth is the essence of individual devel- 
opment; of course freédom is a desirable goal. But growth must 
have direction and it cannot be left to the haphazard mingling of 
the individual with his group, nor is freedom a datum of individual 
* Woodworth, R.S. Psychology, A Study of Mental Life, p. 168. New York, 1921: 


2© Nor is there any danger of the cult of a new nationalism.. So long as the world is organized 
into national groups, each must have the right to give expression to its own culture. Since no nation 
can proceed very far in the study of its own culture without discovering its relation to other 
national cultures, the method of approach here suggested really becomes the basis of an appreciation 
of internationalism and its only. genuine foundation. ‘See the essay on “International Understanding 
and the Schools” in the author's. Essays.in Comparative Education, pp. 229 ff. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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life, but something to be achieved. Effecting reconciliation between 4 
individual growth and the social ideal is the task of the teacher, but 
-only to be achieved by. the teacher who has a deep understanding and 
_” appreciation of the social life into which the individual is to grow. 

_ The task of the new school will be the gradual induction of the pupil 

into freedom, a freedom which comes from the mastery of what so- 
ciety regards as its most precious possessions; it will mean not the 
cult of the individual but the making of the individual over into a 
person, integrated and stable because he has some clear and definite 
objects of allegiance, sensitive to the meaning of the society in which 
he lives, and conscious of his obligation to make it better." In educa- 
tion as in other aspects of life there is need to-day of more faith, more 
convictions and fewer nostrums, less emphasis on ‘techniques and 
greater ability to.see education, as a part of life, more steadily, and 
more as a whole. Those who seek to educate for change, to remake 
society through social planning in the schools are too naive in over- 
simplifying the social process. They are still more naive in assum- 
. ing that their proposals are new. Herbert Spencer already had occa- 
sion to refer to them in his Social Status. “Schemes of discipline and 
culture are of use only in proportion as they organically alter the na- 
tional character, and the extent to which they. do this is by no means 
great. It.is not by humanly devised agencies, good as these may be 
in their way, but it is by the never-ceasing action of circumstances 
upon men—by the constant pressure of their new conditions upon 
them—that the required change is mainly effected.” 

Those who glibly use the phrase “integrated personality” in discussions of educational theory 


have refrained from defining it; this, of course, does not affect its use in the field of psychology 
from which the term was borrowed. 











A SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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SELECTED AND ANNOTATED 


By MAXIE N. WOODRING 


Associate Professor of Education; Teachers College 


anp CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 
Director, Division of Pupil Adjustment, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


HE writers published “A Partial Bibliography on Study” in the TEACHERS 

CoLiece Recorp, February. 1928. Since that date so much material of 
interest on the problem of study direction has appeared that it seems desirable 
_-to make available a selection of the most recent constructive books and articles 

in this. field. 

| The references included provide by no’ means a complete list of the publica- 
tions in this field: which have appeared since February 1928. An effort has been 
made rather to include those books and articles which offer the most practical 
help to the classroom teacher and to the administrator in improving the study of 
high school pupils. 

The writers are indebted to students in courses on directing study and meth- 
ods of teaching given at Teachers.College for help in compiling this bibliography. 
All material presented by students has.been carefully checked and edited; many 
items have been rewritten. 


Apams, Fay and Brown, W. . Teaching the Bright Pupil. Henry Holt and 
Co.,. 1930. Pp. 244. 

‘ Discusses the. responsibility of the secondary school for bright pupils, and offers 

suggestions for meeting the needs of such pupils through grouping, selection, and 


organization of materials and techniques of guidance. Rich in suggestions for 
study situations challenging and worth while to the gifted child. 


Barton, W. A. Outlining as a Study Procedure. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 411. -Bureau.of Publications; Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930: Pp. 115. 


Description of an experiment at the Horace Mann School for Girls and at 
two public high. schools with equated groups to determine the effectiveness of the 
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Biank, I. R. An Experiment in Directing Thinking in Physics. Journal of 
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use of outlining. as a study. technique in history.. The results of the experiment 

- were in favor of the use of the outline. The author discusses the psychology of 
outlining, and how to teach outlining preliminary to the experimental set-up. 
Very rich in practice materials in outlining, which-can be used in regular classroom 
work in any textbook subject. 


BeaucHaMP, W. L.A Preliminary Experimental Study of Techniques in the 
Mastery. of Subject Matter in Elementary Physical Science. Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 24. University of Chicago’ Press, 1903. -. Pp. 
47-87. 

Suggestive and helpful chapter on techniques and methods in studying science. 


Birp, C. Effective Study Habits. Century Co., 1931. Pp. 247: 


._A stimulating presentation offering specific helps and techniques in the forma- 
tion of effective study habits. Cites numerous studies which have been made and 
treats of such topics as incentives to study, high scholarship. and. success, how 
to plan activities, intelligent: study, effective reading, useful notes, examinations, 
theses, and term papers. ‘The discussion closes with-a statement of academic 
hurdles. Bibliography at end of each chapter. 


the School of Education; University of Pittsburgh, 5 :90-96 (March 1930). 


Description of a “Study Guide Method.” Purpose of study. was “to help make 
materials meaningful in order that education may take place and to present to 
pupils a series of learning threads which recur throughout a given field of study.” 
Experiment performed in Dormant High School, Dormant, Pennsylvania. . As 
the experiment proceeded it was possible to. reduce the amount of teacher direc- 
tion. The increase was in favor of those using the science study guides. 


‘Book, W. F. The Development of Higher Orders of Perceptual Habits in 


Reading. Journal of Educational Research, 21:161-176 (March i930). 


A compact review of some of the fundamental facts in the psychology of the 
reading process and an outline of some. sound procedures for improving speed 
and comprehension.. Will aid economically and effectively the high school teacher 
who is beginning to give her pupils remedial instruction in reading. 


Branson, E. P. and Stoker, D. D... Testing Results of Supervised Study. 


Department of Research, City Schools, Long Beach, California, 1928... Ms. 
Pp. 6. 


Five hundred pupils in three grades of junior high school paired in such a way 
as to obtain a control group. Concludes that methods: of study need improve- 
ment or that study time should be conserved to attain measurable. gains. 


BroENING, ANGELA M.. Skills to be Developed through Library Activities. 


Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 7:17-18 (September-October 1928). 
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An outline developed, through actual work with pupils, by the codperative effort 
of the Baltimore school staffs and the Enoch Pratt Library. The outline includes 
goals of library training for pupils.and the grade placement of skills to be developed 
for finding and using library materials effectively. This outline will aid the high 
school teacher in her effort to inventory the work-skills which her pupils do possess 
or should possess at entrance to high school and will help in determining what 
skills should be developed on the high school level and. what should chiefly be 

-emphasized in the successive grades, 7 through 12. 


Brown, JENNIE K.. An Experiment in Testing the Teaching of Civic Think- 
ing. Junior-Senior High School Clearing . House, . 4:374-376 (February . 
1930). 


This article is included in the bibliography for its illustration of new-type tests 
to measure the ability of pupils in social sciences and their ability to do civic 
thinking. These tests are intended.to measure objectively the relation between 
knowledge of social-science facts and ability to do civic thinking. Stimulating to 


the class teacher in her effort to provide for the pupil checks on his progress-in © 
history and social science. 


Brown, W. Q. Improvement . of Instruction through. Supervised Study. 
Third Yearbook, National Education Association, Department of Elémentary 
School. Principals, 3:245-253,. 1924. 


Description of a test for. the junior high school on factors of study. Discussion 


of the mastery technique with results of experiment in which the technique was 
used. 


BRUECKNER, Leo J. and Metsy, Ernest O. Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. Pp. 598. 


“How and when and for what purposes the different types of tests should be 
used, how the results obtained from:their use are to be interpreted in the light 
of pupil needs, and how teaching adjustments that will be effective are to be made.” 
Thus the writers.state the purpose of this very helpful and directive book. . For 
the approach to the study problem through diagnosis this book is indispensable. 
Many definite and practical plans for meeting individual differences are outlined. 
Special chapters are given to diagnostic and remedial teaching in various subjects. 


Burs, ALMon R. Helping Pupils to Study High School History. Historical 
Outlook, 22:274-276 (October 1931). 
An analysis of student difficailties in studying history, with suggestions for. the 


improvement of study habits. Analysis of needs based on diagnostic findings. 


CHANDLER, EvizaseTH W.. Some Abilities of Junior and Senior High School 
Students in the Use of Reference Books. Unpublished Thesis for the Master 
of Arts degree in Education, University of Cincinnati, 1929. 
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This study was begun (1) to reveal the need of an’investigation of the ability 
of students in junior and senior high schools to use reference books, and to dis- 
cuss the few researches made in this field; (2) to discuss the problems incident 
to devising and standardizing a test of pupils’ abilities in the use of reference 
-books; (3) to record results obtained from the test and the conclusions therefrom. 

The analysis and the results. of this test as devised and given reveal the out- 
standing weaknesses. in all the classes tested as lack of knowledge and skill con- 
cerning (1) content and value. of various types of reference: books, (2) proper 
library procedures, and (3) the purpose and uses of various parts of the book. 
Senior high school students possess definitely greater ability and facility in the. use 
of reference books. than do junior high school pupils. It is interesting that the 
mean test scores increase uniformly from grade to grade on every exercise.- The 
author concludes that since, in the group studied, little systematic training had con- 
sciously been given, ability and facility in the use of books are developed through 
normal school-experiences and that che use of properly graded practice exercises 
from the beginning of the period of junior high school would probably result in 
a great gain, both in efficiency and in the saving of time. 


CriarKeE,. E. G. How to Study. Historical. Outlook, 19:276-277. (October 
i928). 


Some how-to-study devices by the. head of the social science department in a 
Los Angeles high school.. Contains ten suggestions for. study, fifteen study direc- 
tions, and specific suggestions for studying history and statistics and for making an 
oral report. Illustrates a sample form of a collateral reading card. _ Excellent 
general suggestions workable for any subject. 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL. Supervised Study in Latin. 23:63-65 (October 1927). 


Reports successful study plan in the Latin department in the High School of 
Sherrill, New York. -The school day allows for supervised study in each subject. 
Such study has aided. those who have no opportunity for home study, has done 
away with illegal aids, and has reduced the mortality in Latin. .“Senior privi- 
leges” were instituted to prevent dependence which may result from the persistence 
of a single system. 


Cook, I. M. and Goopricu, T. V. How: High School. Pupils Spend Their 
Time. School Review, 36:771-778 (December 1928). 


An interesting article describing a study of the opinion of teachers concerning, 
and the current practices of pupils in, the matter of home study. The investiga- 
tion was made by a committee of five teachers in Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. A form listing twenty activities. was filled out by students. From this 
investigation the teachers concluded that no general reform in home study was 
needed. 


Cox, Puitre W. L. Method and the Integration of Personality. Junior- 








Senior High School Clearing House, 4:339-345 (February 1930). 
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A stimulating consideration of the codperative roles of teacher and pupils in 
making education an experience which permits and helps pupils to set up for 


- themselves objectives which are dynamic, reasonable, and worth while, and to 


attain these objectives. Stresses the limitation of the conventional emphasis upon 
“the curriculum” but asserts that “there is room enough within most modern 
methods for needed change in viewpoint, purpose, and emphasis.” Analyzes and 
criticizes modern group and individual methods upon the basis of their stimulation 
and utilization and the further development of pupils’ interests and abilities. 

The author maintains that all or — “methods” of teaching must aim primarily 
to integrate pupil personalities. 


CRAWFORD, ALBERT B. Incéntives to Study: A Survey of Student Opinion. 


Yale University Press,.1929. Pp. 194. 


“What, after all, is the real purpose of a college education? . . . What factors 
chiefly motivate students academically, and, if real apathy exists among a large 
body of undergraduates in this respect, to what is it attributable? ; . . And above 
all, how can genuine stimulus be reawakened in connection with the undergraduates’ 
essential job of study?” ‘These are the questions that this volume attempts. to 
answer. Valuable diagnostic data and. suggestions for like studies on the high 
school level. 


Crawrorp, C. C. The How-to-Study Course in the High School. School 


Review, 38:16-27. (January 1930). 


The author suggests a course in how to study as a supplement and “to some 
extent” as a substitute for supervised study. Its aim is to teach how to study and 
to develop actual habits of practicing the best study procedures. Presents con- 
siderations favoring such a course. and objéctions or difficulties in connection with 
it. Gives answers to objections presented. Author believes that a course which 
contributes to the general education of the individual is economical, and improves 
the quality. of teaching. 


Crawrorp, C. C. Studying the Major Subjects. Privately Printed. Univer- 


sity of Southern California, 1930. Pp. 384. 


“Offers real help to real students in solving, in a practical way, the main study 
difficulties. Is intended as a high-school or college text in eleven major curriculum 
subjects, but the discussions are of direct importance and interest to teacher and 
administrator. Valuable listing of pupil difficulties with corrective suggestions, 
together with purposeful assignments leading to further research.” Journal of 
the National Education Association (April 1931). 


Crawrorp, C. C. The Technique of Study. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 


Pp. 353: 
A guide to study techniques and procedures for college students with special 
emphasis on the how. The following topics are treated: selecting courses, taking 
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notes, listening to lectures, using textbooks, acquiring skill, memorizing, thinking, 
developing interest, building’ a vocabulary, using the library, preparing papers, 
reviewing, taking tests, working in the laboratory, and teaching study habits. 


CrawrForp, C.-C. and Hamren, L. H. Experiment with the Use of Printed 
Study Guides. Educational Method, 9:541-544 (June 1930). 


Report of an investigation involving the use of printed study guides consisting 
of questions, problems, tests or exercises in teaching American history.. -Experi- 
ment lasted ten weeks, one group using customary methods and the other using 
study guides, then vice versa. Comparison of results given in table. . Twenty. 
considerations favorable to use of study guides and eighteen considerations opposed 
to it are given. Writers undecided on value and merit of this plan of teaching. 


- Directing Study in English in Junior High School. Los Angeles City School 
District, Department of Psychology and Educational Research, 1927. . Pp. 47. 


- The first of a series of handbooks on directing study. in the academic subjects. 
States the principles underlying directed study which can be applied to any 
academic subject and gives. graphic representation of these principles. Discusses 
‘the study.tools and materials in English clearly and simply, with varied concrete 
illustrations of procedures for developing these abilities. and skills. 


Dorey, J. M. -Do Pupils Really Study?’ English Journal, 17:849-851 (De- 
cember. 1928). 


A brief but interesting article noting that pupils think only in terms of the 
assignment. A group of teachers attempted to stimulate thinking more in terms 
‘of learning than of teaching.. Tried to make assignments more interesting. Eng- 
lish teacher ‘(the author) reports methods and procedures used in. English and 
gives a sample set of suggestions for studying a. poem. 


Dovctass, H. R. Experimental Investigation of the Relative Effectiveness of 
Two. Plans of Supervised Study. Journal of Educational Research, 
18 :239-245 (October 1928). 


Study of relative efficiency of study-recitation sequence and recitation-study 

sequence. ‘Control groups used. Concludes that R-S sequence is better for 

. mathematics and science while S-R sequence gets better results for social science 
and literature. 


Dovuctass, H. R. Study or Recitation First in Supervised Study in Mathe- 
matics Classes. -Mathematics Teacher, 21:390-397 (November. 1928). 


Deals with results obtained in mathematics section of study reported in Journal 
of Educational Research, October 1928. Concludes neither plan peculiarly adapted 
to the more gifted or the less capable students. 
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EpMonson, J. B: The Principal's Program for Training Pupils in the Habits 
of Study. National Education Association, Department of Secondary School . 
Principals. Bulletin, No. 25, pp. 63-72. 


A procedure advocated for secondary schools of Michigan by the Education 
Department of the University of Michigan. 


FARMER, HAuuie. -How to Study History: A Course for College Freshmen. 
Historical. Outlook, 19:328 (November 1928). 


A short article describing a course in “How ‘to Study History.” Topics used 
‘in the course are listed.. Opinion of author, based on students’ criticism, was that 
course was worth while, had made history study definite and practical, had given 
firmer grasp on subject, greater confidence in approaching problems; and more 
power in organizing work. 


FLEMMING, CeciteE Wuirte. The Codperative Efforts of Principal and Psy- 
chologist. _Tenth Yearbook, National Education Association, Department of 
Elementary School Principles, 10:326-333, 1931. 


Describes the effectiveness of coéperative effort by principal, class teachers, and 
director of pupil adjustment to obtain a more adequate and detailed knowledge of 
a group of pupils: (1) -to improve their total adjustment on the basis of the 
factors revealed; and (2) to improve the children’s skill in study and the teacher's 
direction of learning. Describes the staff's plan of working together in conference 
and individually and the procedures: used to study the pupils and diagnose the 
problems in social adjustment and study skills. Describes also remedial procedures 
and results obtained in terms of objective tests. Includes interesting teachers’ 
notes on individual children. 


Funk, N. M. A Comparative Study-of the Results Obtained by the Method 
of Mastery Technique and the Daily Review and Assignment. School Re- 
view, 36:338-345 (May 1928). 


Reports the results obtained with two twelfth-grade classes in problems of 
American democracy in comparison with the results obtained with: two twelfth- 
grade classes taught by the so-called mastery-technique method. The experiment 
was carried on in 180 class periods, September to June 1927 in the Latrobe, Penn- 
sylvania High School. The results showed that of the two methods of classroom 
procedure neither produced any significant difference in achievement as measured 
by objective tests of knowledge, application, and organization. Organization of 
material and application of information can be acquired by the pupils by the day- 
by-day recitation method as well as by. the mastery-technique method. Reading 
skill improved equally for the two groups. Pupils. taught: by the mastery-technique 
method read more extensively and read a greater number of types of material 
than did those taught by the day-by-day recitation method. The majority of 
pupils prefer the mastery-technique method for a number of reasons listed by 
the author. 
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GraTcHEL, D. Frep. Results of a How-to-Study Course Given in. High School. 
School. Review, 39:123-129 (February 1931). 


Report of a how-to-study course given in Sequoia Union High School at Red-’ 
wood City, California.. “The Technique of Study,” by Crawford was used .as 
basis of the course. Procedures involved comparison of three pairs of equivalent 
groups. Author concluded that it is possible to train pupils in methods of study ° 
and that such training carries over into a variety of subjects. Improved attitudes 
of students were noted. 


GuenTHER, H. W. -A Check-up of Supervised Study. Journal of Educa- 
tion, 112:86-87 (July 1930). 


A comparison of the high school and college grades of 129 college freshmen. 
Lack of study-directing in high school is given as the largest single factor in 
causing college grades to be lower. College students feel that the art of knowing 
how. to study is in large measure responsible for their. educational progress or 
lack of it. 


Henprick, ErHer M. How to Study Geometry. School Science and Mathe- 
matics, 30:1,068-1,072 (December 1930). 


“A list of difficulties encountered by students was collected. from discussions 
with students and teachers, from printed material on the subject, and from per- 
sonal observation. The methods for overcoming the difficulties of students were 
collected through interview with thirty teachers of geometry.” Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 3, 1931, Current Educational Periodicals. 


Herriot, M. E. Attitudes as Factors of Scholastic Success. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, University of Lllinois,. Bulletin No. 27:7-72 (Septem- 
ber 10, 1929). 


A pamphlet. reporting an investigation the purpose of which was “to determine 
the significance of attitudes as factors of scholastic success in college and their 
relation to other factors of scholastic success.” Gives table listing factors. of 
success studied in previous investigations. . Lists two. bibliographies and good 
“Study Habits Questionnaire” with scoring key. Gives examples of different 
types of attitudes and samples of rating cards. 


Hoimes, ELEANOR. Reading Guided by Questions versus Careful Reading 
and Re-reading without Questions. School Review, 39:361-371 (May 1931). 


A study. made for the purpose of “investigating more completely the values of 
two. reading procedures investigated by Germane.” Description of plan with 
directions for two groups given. ‘Tables listed show superiority of one procedure 
over another when measured by various answers. Author states opinion based on .. 
study that reading with questions surpasses reading without questions. Study 
made at State Teachers-College, Mankato, Minnesota. 
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-Horrai, A. H.. Learn-to-Study Week.in the Elementary Schools. Elemen- 


tary School Journal, 29:518-523 (March 1929). 


An article describing how a “Learn-to-Study. Week” was conducted in the ele- 
mentary schools of San Jose, California. Contains a copy of a bulletin offering 
suggestions to teachers on how to study. Suggestions are also given to pupils on 
how: to study geography, history; hygiene, content subjects, arithmetic, poems, 
rules, and some rules for learning a motor skill. Good general suggestions are 
given. The week was considered successful by 88 of 99 teachers. 


Jones, E. S... The Preliminary Course on “How to Study” for Freshmen En- 
tering College. School and Society, 29:702-705 (June 1, 1929). 


Description of content and method of a three weeks’ course in “How to Study” 
which was conducted at the University of Buffalo, pointing out recent changes in 
emphasis of course and giving an evaluation of the results. Various aspects of 
the course, such as practice in taking notes, and drills are. described. 


Keener, E. E.. How to Study in High School. Chicago Schools Journal, 
11:167-169 (January 1929). 


- Experiment carried on in two Chicago high schools by certain English teachers 

to determine value of giving instruction in reading comprehension to entering high 
school pupils. Conclusions furnish excellent suggestions on methods of improving 
reading by special instruction. Describes two reading investigations and procedures 
used and gives findings. Other things being equal, they believed that there was 
definite gain through instruction in how to study. 


Kitzer, L.-R. Supervised Study. Ptofessional and Technical Press, 1931. 
Pp. 332. 


Discussion of the meaning, need, present status, objections, and results. of 
supervised study. Descriptions of types of supervised study plans are given. 
Practical suggestions for making supervised study more effective and techniques 
for training pupils to study more effectively. Emphasis is placed on the function 
of the assignment in study. with examples of assignments. Suggestions are given 
for both operative and administrative techniques. An effort has been made not 
only to provide a book on supervised study, but also to supply a carefully selected 
body of references and sources of material and to summarize results of experi- 
ments, demonstrations, and tests by leaders in this work. Annotated bibliography. 


LAMONT, B. F. Supervised Study in Caaateny. High School Teacher, 
29 :282 ff. (October 1929). 
Emphasizes the significance of skill in reading for effective study in chemistry. 


Supervised study through reading periods as well as supervised learning in the 
laboratory are urged. Suggests ways to improve reading of material in chemistry. 
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Lusk, A. F. A Study of the Possibilities of a No-Home-Study Program in the 
Junior High School. Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin No. to, 
9:2-10 (June 1930). 


A description of an experiment in which three junior high schools increased 
the effectiveness of their instruction approximately 60 per cent by introducing 
directed study. Students in seventh and eighth grades were. required to do prac- 
tically no home study. Interesting comments -by teachers. Emphasis on the 
assignment. Suggestions for variation of home work. 


McCa .uister, JaMes M. Reading Difficulties in Studying Content. Subjects. 
Elementary. School Journal, 31 :191-201 (November 1930). 


-A report of a study undertaken to determine the kinds of reading difficulties 
which pupils encounter in studying various junior high school-subjects. Carried 
on.in Grades 7 and 8 of the Laboratory Schools. of the University of Chicago. 
Techniques employed are described and reading difficulties identified. . Table list- 
ing difficulties is given. Need demonstrated for “giving special attention to reading 
activities in connection with teaching of each content subject.” 


Mackir, R. A. How to Study. Educational Review, 75:173-174 (March 
1928). 


Four summaries of study processes for the aid of teachers with discussion of 
each process: note-taking, outline method, question method, reading and re-reading. 
Author feels that note-taking should be brief and on essentials; that in outline 
method the use of sentences helps to form correct habits of expression; that pupils’ 
questions should be encouraged; and that reading should be done effectively. 
Gives suggestions on how to word questions and how to read effectively. 


Macents, Atice and Girmour, Mape.ine F. Directed High School History 
Study. World Book Co., 1932.. Pp. 188. 


This. publication is included in the bibliography in spite of the fact that it is 
issued as a practical manual or work book to direct study for high school pupils 
in history and the social studies. It is like other work books in its plan of includ- 
ing definite problems, outline maps to be completed, and reviews to help the pupil 
to organize and retain the essential facts in the work covered. However, the 
character of the material is superior to the usual work book in the selection and 
organization of the several topics included as units of study. ‘The list. of general 
readings is useful for enrichment of the course and shows a sufficient range of 
difference :in difficulty of the material listed to provide for students of varying 
capacity. The author attaches more than the usual importance to the introductory 
library lesson designed to help the pupil at the beginning of the course to find the 
materials needed for the solution of his problems. 


Macurre, E. R. The Group-Study Pian. Scribner’s, 1928.. Pp. 203. 
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A discussion of the effect of a teaching technique upon pupil participation in 
flexible study groupings. Directing study is interpreted as a method of assisting 
pupils to think thoroughly and independently. Author attempts “to develop a 
procedure the aim of which is the discipline that | comes from encouraging the’ 
pupil to. use his mind in a ‘free-controlled’ environment.” States how teaching, - 
learning, and study are related. Excellent chapter on making» the assignment 


functional, with an example of a typical assignment. Gives many interesting exam- 


ples of “Lesson Organizations” in a number of oubjocts. Written by an adminis- 
trator. 


MitcHett, E. Teaching dieu in New- Type Histery Tesis: World Book 
Co., 1930. Pp. 179. 


This volume has concrete value for the teacher of history and the social studies .. 
in its insistence that testing and measurement of the results of instruction be valid, 
and that they be an integral aspect of the method of teaching. The value of new- 
type tests as teaching aids to stimulate the pupil is emphasized. ‘The consideration 
of new-type tests to improve instruction includes diagnosis of learning difficulties 
for the individual pupil; the inventory of equipment for study in terms of-informa- 
tion and working skills; the improvement of study habits, the checking of progress 
in reading and in problem study; assisting the pupil to attain a clearer perception 

‘ of goals and a greater skill in self-measurement; and the provision of more ac- 
curate and discriminating marks of accomplishment. A thoroughgoing discussion 
of the construction and administration of informal tests in history and illustrations 
of tests used in an experimental study in four high schools are given. 


Moore, JoHN Garpiner. Translation from Latin into English. Classical 
Service. Bureau Leaflet. New York University, New York City. 


A mimeographed copy of an article on methods and techniques to be used in 


_translation. . Makes appeal directly to pupil in: securing effective methods of 
‘translation. 


“Morrison, H: C.. The Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Univer- ; 
sity of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 688 (Revised Edition). 


Under the topic of supervised study. (pp. 293-313, 429 ff.). is given the relation 
between supervised study and the assimilation period.. The elements with. which 
each is concerned are described. The philosophy of transfer and its bearing on 
supervised study is discussed. The suggestions are practical and helpful. In con- 
clusion, different types of supervised study are mentioned in order that the 
proper type may be given to the right pupil. The following topics are presented: 
supervised study in science, p. 308; study tools in reading, pp. 293-299; study tools 
in handwriting, p.. 299; study tools in mathematics, p. 306; guide sheets, pp. 
304-312; sustained application, pp. 141-157; concenteeten, Pp. 303; —— cases, 
p.: 312; study tools in history, p. 309. 
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Muse, Maupe B. An Introduction to Efficient Study Habits, According to 
the Laws and Principles Governing Economical Learning. W. B. Saunders, 
1929. Pp. 110. 


A psychological approach to and treatment of the study problem, Practical ap- 


plications to learning and study situations. Emphasis on economical methods of | 
work for effective results. 


Norton, MARGARET ALLTUCKER. The Case Method in Education. Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, 5:39-42 (September 1930). 


A clear-cut discussion of the value of case study in dealing with individual 
‘difficulties. Outlines items to be included in a cumulative record and gives the 
cautions to be considered in using this technique. 


Osterserc, H.C. A Study of the Load of Senior High School Pupils in Los 
Angeles. School Review, 36:359-369 (May 1928). 


Purpose of study was to ascertain the prevalence of overload and the connec- ~ | 


tion between overload and failure. Twenty high schools participated. Details of 
study given, with tables showing correlation between time spent in study and 
marks earned in the several subjects, comparison of load of successful pupils with 
load of failing pupils, and conclusions arrived at from each study. 


Payne, W. L.- Methods in Teaching How to Study. School Review, 38 :598- 
604 (October 1930). 


A plan for pupils to study the subject matter of the regular course under 
teachers teaching correct study procedures. Lyons Township High School at 
LaGrange, Illinois, attempted the plan. Descriptions and: profiles indicating to 
what extent pupils concentrated are given. An attempt was: made to correct 
faulty habits of study. Results of use of procedures were as follows: (1) 
difficulties were overcome; (2) ‘some deficient work was made up; (3) attitude of 
pupils toward life was changed; (4) rate of failure was lowered. 


Pear, T. H. The Art of Study. Dutton, 1931. Pp. 117. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co.; Ltd. 68-74 Carter Lane, London. 


Addressed to the pupil in a delightful and charming manner. Brings to him 
some of the. principal guidings of the psychology of learning in a simple, practical 
form. English point of view. 


Pearson, P. H. Reducing Waste in the Work of Students. School and So- 
ciety, 34:371-373 (September 12, 1931). 

This article grew out of a “Methods of Study” course in Upsala College, East 
Orange, N. J. States how waste comes about and lists some elements concerned 
with study skills and techniques, such as workshop technique, special procedures, 
and working arrangements, note-taking, and work on specific assignments. 
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-Prrkin, WALTER B. The Art of Rapid Reading. McGraw-Hill, 1929. 


Pp. 233. 


“A book for people who want to read faster. and more accurately.” Written by 
a man engaged in journalism. Very readable and filled with helpful suggestions 
and practice exercises. “Treats of causes of poor reading, how to improve eye 
grasp, and how to skim. Has a direct appeal to the pupil for self-improvement. 


Powers, J. Orin. Analysis of the Use Made of the Recitation Period. Sec- 
ond Yearbook of the National Conference of Supervisors and Directors. of 
Instruction, 1929. Pp. 154-163. 


A :comparison of the teaching procedures in five Minneapolis high schools. 
Discusses types of activities during the class period; with the amount of time de- 
voted to each type, and the order of-these activities within the period. Also. gives 
a summary of the nature of directed study. 


Pressey, L..C.. The Permanent Effects of Training in Methods of Study on 
College Success. School and Society, 28:403-404 (September 29, 1928). 


A report dealing with the effects of training in methods of study upon fifty 
probation students. . Four tables show distribution of intelligence test scores, 
what has become of students in trained and untrained groups, relation between 
academic success .and intelligence, and standing of both. groups before and .after 
-training.. Author concludes that it is not worth while to train students below the 
twenty-fifth percentile of their group in intelligence, and that students with initial 
ability do learn to study with training. ©. 


- Reavis, W. C. The Supplementary Project as.a Means of Providing for In- 


dividual Differences. Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 4:246-247 
(December 1929). 


Emphasizes the value of supplementary projects in connection with each of 
the curriculum units in providing for pupils of higher ability levels. Describes the 
way in which the University of Chicago High School uses this plan and suggests 
sources of such projects in the. several. subject-matter fields. 


Reeve, W. D.. Directed Study in Mathematics. Modern Education, 2:11-12° 


(December 1929). 


‘Gives an excellent list of suggestions for study in mathematics. Emphasizes 
the fact that we have directed study only when the student does work. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Work of the Public Schools. Staff—Board of Edu- 
cation, Rochester, N. Y., 1928. 

Syllabus of the work done in the public schools of Rochester: Excellent descrip- 

tion of materials and methods used in social and civic studies, pp. 207-262. Em- 


phasis on new-type test materials for inventory of study skills and checks on 
progress. Helpful suggestions and aids ‘in other fields. 
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SANDWICK, RicHarp L. Study and. Personality.. D. C. Heath, 1929.- Pp. 
228. 


This book treats two major topics: an analysis of the technique of study and a 
description of the development of personality. The relationship between the ten 
major discussions is emphasized. Although -not technical in treatment; it is, 
nevertheless, a stimulating and useful guide. Chapters deal with such topics 
as:. Importance of Right Attitude, Memory Work, Creating the Right. Atmosphere 
for Study, Conserving Energy, Creative Thinking. 


Scripture, ELIZABETH and Greer, Marcaret R. Find It Yourself: A 


Brief Course in- the Use of Books and Libraries under the Contract System: 
H. W. Wilson, 1927. Pp. 62. 


One of the most helpful leaflets available. Contains outlined steps in the use 
of books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, special reference books; card catalogues, and 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature... Contract: assignments are given at the 
end of each section. Extremely valuable to teachers whose pupils do not receive 
training in the use of books and the library from a regular librarian. 


Somers, Auicia B. Supervised Study in Latin. Classical. Journal, 23 :63-65 
(October 1927). 


Describes system. in vogue in the high school of Sherrill, New York. ‘Tells of 
excellent results obtained in Latin I and mentions the fact that fifty per cent of 
Latin I students elect Latin IV. 


SToORMZAND, M. J. American. History—Teaching and Testing. .Macmillan 
Co., 1926, Pp. 181. 


Very useful guidebook for history teachers in formulating new-type tests. The 
purpose of the manual is to serve as a supervised study aid. Part II discusses 
the supervised study method. Part III gives a description of the tests. . Part IV 
gives: the actual tests. Tests based on Beard and Bagley’s The History of the 
American People, revised edition, 1924. 


StRANG, RutH. Another Attempt ‘to Teach How to Study. School and So- 
ciety, 28:461-466 (October 13, 1928). 


Report of a how-to-study course conducted with freshmen. Purpose was to 
help students complete their remaining subjects with higher level of achievement. 
From instructor’s point of view purpose was to determine content of a how-to- 
study course, and, on basis of difficulties encountered, to make recommendations 
for reducing freshman mortality. Steps taken were: (1) preliminary test; (2) 
personal data questionnaire; (3) program for each class period. Author con- 
cludes that the assignment is the most important general factor in successful 
study. 


StituMAN, B..W. Training Children to Sttidy. D.C. Heath, 1928. Pp. 247. 
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“Aims to show how school subjects in grades. five, six, and seven can be utilized 
in training children to analyze subject matter; to discover the important points,. 
and to evaluate and verify findings. Describes classroom work at. the Ethical 
Culture School, but is applicable to the average classroom with a large class and 

‘ limited materials.. Chapters on helping children to get food for thought, to or- 
ganize facts, to make the most economical use of memory, with discussion of self- 
expression through English composition. ‘The introduction by F. M.. McMurry. 
on the relation of study to thinking and the chapter by B. H. Bode on the place 
of thinking in education are unusually stimulating.” Journal of the National 
Education Association (March 1929). 


Suttzer, M. F. Remedial Measures for Better ‘Reading. Journal of Na- 
tional .Education ‘Association, 19:43-44 (February 1930). 


Excellently brief article presenting a summary of diagnostic factors to be con- 
sidered in improvement of skill .in reading, and a stimulating description of varied 
procedures and techniques used in a controlled experiment to improve reading 
skill.’ Excellent far. junior high school which wishes to improve reading skill 
as a fundamental aid toward the development and use of more effective study 
skills in the high school. 


Tuayer, V.T. The Passing of the Recitation. D.C. Heath, 1928. Pp. 327. 


A study setting forth educational principles underlying traditional teaching, and 
their relation to new methods and to recént developments -in biology, psychology, 
and sociology. Chapter VII deals with “supervised study.” Author states factors 
which made supervised study obligatory, giving several quotations from other 
authors on this point.- Gives definition of supervised study, states influences of 
it, and devotes several: pages to results obtained. Chapter XIX deals with the 
lesson plan and the assignment. 


Trotu, D.C. A Ten-Minute: Observation in the Library. School and So- 
ciety, 29:336-338 (March 9, 1929). 


A description of’ a visit to the library made by one hundred students, prospec- 
tive teachers, to get information on how students study, their difficulties, and causes 
of distraction. Students were observed during first ten minutes of study. No 
investigator reported perfect concentration. A “Distraction Table” is given and 
various distractions are listed. Conversation, aimlessly looking around, aimlessly 
leafing books, students walking by, and use of vanity cases were main distractions 
listed. 


Unrsrock, R. §.°°The Freshman’s Use of Time. Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, 2:137-143 (March 1931). 
“Gives a study based on time sheets: kept. by students inthe orientation class of 


Cornell University. An attempt is made by. use of charts to check up on a week’s 
period of all the major activities that occupy one’s time. An evaluation is not 
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attempted, in view of the fact that the study is not comprehensiveenough. . The 
hypothesis is made that one might be led to improve his time by such a check and 
~ to concentrate on major interests.” Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 9, 1931. 
. Record of Current Educational Periodicals. 


UNDERHILL, RALPH I., Sutcu, CLeora, and Orners. The Scarsdale Plan: 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 5:115-118 (October 1930). 


. A description of the plan used at Scarsdale for meeting individual needs of pupils. 
The use of the conference period, characteristics of the contract, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of-procedure are given. The article closes with a state- | 
ment of results favoring the plan. 


Wane, N. A. A Comparison of the Time Spent by First-Year Students and 
Expected by Teachers in a State Normal School. Journal of Educational 
Research, 19:183-187 (March 1929). 


_A study made to determine how the average weekly time spent in study com- 
pared with what teachers expected, how many days the. average student studied © 
and how the time was distributed;.what was the combined time spent. weekly in 
study, in recitation, in extracurricular activities, and in assembly. Results indicate 

advantage of training in good work habits, interest in budgeting time; and plans 
for reasonable time requirements for subjects. 


Weaver, Rosert B. Guides to Study in Junior High School: United States 
History. Historical Outlook, 22:284-287 (October 1931). 


A presentation and evaluation of the study guide used by the pupils in the 
University of Chicago Laboratory School. A comparative study was made of the 
use. of these guides in intensive reading and extensive reading. Sample- study 
guides are given, including listed activities and study references. No definite con- 
clusions are reached. Further investigation is needed. 


WEINLAND, J. D: How Successful College Students Study.. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 21:521-526 (October 1930). 


Investigation conducted to determine how successful college students do their 
work and some methods upon which there is the most agreement. Questionnaires 
presented to. honor students in School of Commerce, New York University. Con- 
clusions of author give working alone, avoidance of distractions, working by 
assignment, note-taking, interest and purpose, good physical habits, ability to read, 
and sociability as of major importance in study. 


Wuipp.e, Guy M. Experiments in Teaching Students How to Study. Jour- 
nal of Educational Research,'19:1-14 (January 1929). 


Describes several experiments. of author in training students to. study. Detailed 
description of Jones’s “Experiment at Buffalo” and Book’s “Experiment at In- 
diana.” Gives list of eight points that students need to know and excellent sug- 
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gestions on these points. Author believes that instruction in-teaching college stu- 
dents how to study effectively is welcomed by students. 


. Wiuson, H.. E. “Work Sheets ; as Aids in Supervised Study. ° “Historical Out- 
look, 20:287-291 (October. 1929): 


A straightforward consideration of the character and value of the work sheet 

‘ as a device to aid in directing children’s study. Illustrates various forms of work 
sheet. Author believes the work sheet or study guide, if properly used, is a 
genuine help toward more economical and effective direction of study by the teacher. 


Wo rner, Bessie. : Self-Supervision in:French. Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, 4:354-358. (February. 1930). 


Describes an experiment in first year French in a.city high school. Teacher 

_ served as instructor, supervisor, and coworker with desire to develop in pupils 
ability for self-supervision in individual work and in participation in a group 

enterprise. Instructor wished also to learn whether the method of individual 

instruction would result in correspondingly greater ability. Describes procedure 

used and reports results in terms of scores on objective tests (standardized and 

‘informal). and pupil opinion and criticisms. Writer reports positively on value of 


the. method in comparison with more traditional class organization and in- 
struction. 


Wooprinc, Maxie N. and Fiemmine, C. W. Directing Study. of High 
School Pupils. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1929. Pp. 133. 


A collection of. articles, which appeared in the Teachers College Record, on 
directing study of high school pupils. The following titles comprise the series: 
I. Problems in Directing Study of High School Pupils, January 1928. 
II. A Partial Bibliography on Study, February 1928. 
III..A Survey of Investigations on Study. Part I, March 1928; Part II, April 
1928. 
IV. Diagnosis as a Basis for the Direction of Study, November 1928. 


V. Training High School Pupils in Study Procedures, with Emphasis upon 
Reading, March 1929. 


WricnutT, L. B.. The Value of a Motivated. Assignment: An Experiment in 
Directed Study.. Journal of the School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 5 :64-67 (December 1929). 


Report of an experiment conducted to determine the value of the motivated 
assignment in factual material in the elementary school. Three types of assign- 
ments given. and results compared. Anno Domini history was used ‘as a subject 
of experiment. Results indicate an increase in knowledge through motivation. 
Author believes that methods of study may be taught in the elementary school. 
Specific methods of study for the several grades are needed for effectiveness. 
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YoaKAM, G. A.. Reading and Study. Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 502. 


A very helpful volume for teachers who are confronted with the reading prob- 
lem -as constituting causes of study difficulty. Not merely a description of, but 
rather a. guide. for, suggestive procedures, techniques, and practice exercises. An 


analysis of kinds of reading, a diagnosis of reading and study difficulties, together 
with materials on the use of books. 


This is the first of a new series of articles on directing study, by. Maxie N. Woodring 
and Cecile White Flemming. .The second will appear in an early issue of 


The Record 
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CHECK LIST MATERIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS* 


NE of the subjects with which 

school administrators and students 
of educational administration are con- 
siderably concerned is that of public 
school buildings. In this. connection the 
set of specifications is one of the impor- 
tant means employed in trying to secure 
satisfactory: results and to protect the 
interests of the public. 


PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


The primary purpose of this investiga- 
tion was to provide city. superintendents 
of schools. and school business managers 
witha tool that will be of aid to them 
in. judging sets of specifications for new 
school buildings submitted by architects’ 
offices and in securing improvements in 
them. The principal tool developed is a 
Check List. for Public School Building 
Specifications (or rather a body of Check 
List Material from. which users can 
select Check Lists of different sizes to 
suit their purposes). 

A Check List is defined as a list of 
determinables for which determinations 
have been found in specifications. In 
contrast to.a-Check List a set of speci- 
fications may be defined as a list of de- 
terminations. 


* By Lee. Byrne, Ph.D. Teachers College, 


No. 492. 


The Check List presented is a care- 
fully organized list of more than 11,000 
items, comprising those occurring in half 
or more than half of the applicable cases 
in sample sets of. specifications of which 
the content was analyzed. ‘In selecting 
sample sets of specifications the attempt 
was made to have the selection repre- 
sentative of recent-construction of better 
quality. -The architects include a num- 
ber of the most prominent school archi- 
tects in the United States, and no two 
specifications. from the same architect 
were used directly. The. geographical 
locations’ are widely. distributed. . All 
buildings but one are of Type B con- 
struction. Eighteen sets of specifications 
were exhaustively analyzed with thirteen 
more available for consultation. The 
eighteen analyzed sets of specifications 
were found -to contain 75,000 counted 
occurrences of 18,000 counted items be- 
sides uncounted single occurrences. 

The problem of validity. was taken -as 
comprising two phases, to which the 
terms “Reliability” and “Completeness” 
were applied. Relative reliability was 
the basis adopted in selecting items for 
the long Check List and suggested as a 
basis for the formation of stich shorter 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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Check Lists as some may prefer to use. 
The average Index of: Reliability for the 

long Check. List is 85, and the average 
_ Index of Completeness ‘for: this list 87. 

Eight uses of the Check List Material 
or other materials of the study are sug- 
gested and described.- Of these the pri- 
mary use, as already suggested, is that to 
be’ made by city superintendents of 
schools or school business. managers in 
studying and suggesting improvements in 
a proposed new school building specifica- 
tion. Directions for forming a Check 
List of a desired size are given, and also 
details for. proper checking by. means. of 
such a Check List. 

The present study is an_ initial one in 
‘its field;-it breaks ground and clears -the 


way somewhat for.other more or less re- 
lated studies. 
-It .is' believed that men who. write 
school building specifications may derive. - 
from the chapter on a plan of organi--~ 
zation for check list material and. speci- 
fication material. useful suggestions re- — 
garding organization. Furthermore; a 
knowledge on their part of what de- 
terminables appear in common practice 
in school building specifications may be 
helpful. 
This work covers the general speci- . 
fications only and leaves specifications 
for the so-called trades” - 
(heating and ventilating electrical work, 
plumbing) for exploration by other ‘in- 
vestigators. 


“mechanical 








MANIPULATIVE PARTICIPATION IN THE STUDY OF 
ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ARTS * 


HE increasing tendency to advocate 
. the ‘use in the -classroom: of con- 
struction and experimentation with mate- 
‘rials has.called forth doubts relative to 
the special educational’ advantages. of 
such first-hand experiences. This study 
is the report of an experiment so designed 
as to make possible a comparative study 
of the effect of the presence or absence 
of .first-hand experiences in-a learning 
situation. It becomes a pioneer study, 
on an elementary grade level, of this ac- 
tive aspect of: learning. 


THE PROBLEM 


the problem is: Does 
manipulative. -participation by “the _ chil- 


Specifically 


dren in the study of industrial arts in 
the elementary grades result in the learn- 
ing and retention of a greater number of 
facts, as measured by specific tests de- 
vised by the experimenter, than the con- 
ventional method of studying the facts 
from books? 

By manipulative participation is meant 
the handling of raw materials, such as 
wool,. clay, and grains, in such ways as 
will enable the children to learn from 
first-hand experiences with them - their 
characteristics and properties, and to dis- 
cover through construction and experi- 
mentation the. fundamental processes in- 
volved in changing these raw materials 
into products in common use. 


*By Tuerrsa C. Gunter, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 490. 
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THE EXPERIMENT 


_ To answer the questions raised by the 
‘problem, a controlled experiment was 
-used. Thirteen classes selected from 
Grades III to VI participated. They 
were: distributed in five schools of differ- 
ent educational backgrounds. The rota- 
tion organization of classes, as described 
by Professor William A.. McCall: in 
How to Experiment in Education, was 
followed. Two units of subject matter 
were studied in each grade. Manipula- 
tive participation was used in the study 
of one unit; the conventional textbook 
method in the study of the other. The 
study and testing program for each unit 
occupied three months. 

Objective tests were constructed by the 
experimenter. They. served to check: 
(1) the total number of facts being tested 
which were learned; (2) the ways in 
which these facts might have been 
learned—through first-hand experiences, 
through discussions about the industrial 
processes, or through discussions on the 
related topics which might grow out of 
the study of the main unit. 

At the close of the experiment the 
scores of 143 equated pairs of pupils were 
used to determine the differences in 
achievement of the groups studying a 
unit by different methods. These scores 
represent the gains made during the study 
between the initial test and the final test, 
and the losses occurring during the two- 
months’ interval between the final. test 
and the delayed-recall. test. Statistical 
treatment of these scores furnished the 
experimental data from which the follow- 
ing conclusions were drawn. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Within the limits of the experiment, 
the use of manipulative participation was 
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superior. ‘The gains in the number of 
facts learned were uniformly higher and 


the failures in retention were uniformly 


lower for the groups that had had first- 


hand experiences with materials. 


Responses to test questions on related 
subject matter. indicate that no neglect 


_of subject matter accompanied the intro- 


duction. of manipulative participation. 
This: shows that the. participating groups 
not only gained as-much subject matter 
as the non-participating, but also that- 
they gained whatever values might accrue 
through. the first-hand experiences. 
Pupils who. had had no previous ex- 
perience in the classroom with the ma- 
nipulative participation technique learned 


“as great a number of facts, as measured 


by. the tests, as those. who had had previ- 
ous experience. This may be- evidence 
that such experiences provide a natural 
setting for learning and, hence, that they 
bring about an integrated way of react- 
ing to a situation. 

The data showed that the use of first- 
hand experiences had the same influence 
in Grades III, IV, V, and Vi. ‘This fact 
has considerable bearing on the tendency 
in some’ schools. to approve the use of 
construction and manipulation in -the 
primary grades, but to make no provi- 


‘sion for these factors in the intermediate 


grades, because of the. conviction that 
children in those grades can learn more 
quickly and. much more by the conven- 


‘tional textbook method: 


The findings show that the. educational 
quotient was not a determining factor in 
this experiment. “The gains were irre- 
spective of the educational quotient of 
the individual. 


One. unit of subject matter did not 


seem to be more effective than another 


in securing learning and retention. Sex 











pak Aan 


pee 


. preference for specific subject matter did 
‘not determine interest of the children in 


the units. The significance of these find- 
ings seems to be that it is not the sub- 
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ject matter which attracts the children. 
as much as it is the learning situation 
involving the use of manipulative partici- 

pation. ‘| 








~A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF A SUPERVISORY 
PROGRAM IN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY GRADES* 


HIS study describes and critically 

analyzes a supervisory program 
which was concerned with the reorgani- 
zation over a six-year period of kinder- 
garten and primary grades in a large 
public school system. 
_ Since an understanding of the peculiar 
growth of supervision in kindergarten 
and primary grades in the United States 
seems likely to contribute to a better 
comprehension: of present practices, a 
brief historical survey is included:. A 
questionnaire study of joint supervision 
in the United States furnishes data con- 
cerning the numbers and per cents of 
cities of various sizes. having kinder- 
garten-primary and_ kindergarten-ele- 
mentary supervision; the way in which 
unified supervision originated and devel- 
oped in these cities; types of supervisory 
organization; and recency of creation of 
these joint supervisory positions. 

A discussion of current theories and 
practices in kindergarten and primary 
education and supervision contributes 
further to an understanding of the forces 
involved in a program. such as the one 
described. 

A detailed account of the growth of a 


particular ‘supervisory program is given, 


including changes in environment and 
procedures in the. classroom; ‘classroom 


studies initiated; curriculum bulletins de- 
veloped; kinds of help requested by prin- 
cipals and teachers; and types. of demon- 
strations, meetings, and conferences held: 
A questionnaire study of the reactions 
of the teachers to the changing program 
furnishes an important. basis for the 
evaluation of.the program. 


FINDINGS 


The demand for supervision was not © 
insistent in. the United States in 1873, 
when the first kindergarten. was estab- . 
lished as a part of the public school sys- 
tem. Since the work of the kindergarten 
and the primary grades was built upon 
different philosophies of education and 
involved the use of different materials 
and educational procedures, the early ad- 
justments between the kindergarten and 
the rest of the school were difficult to 
make and were characterized by many 
mistakes. Real unification occurred when 
both kindergarten and primary teachers 
began to realize that the period of early 
childhood made certain demands for 
growth and. that this growth was con- 
tinuous. 

Supervisors of the unified. kinder- 
garten-primary field began to appear in 
public schools. around 1900. The. de- 
mand for supervisors familiar with both 


* By Jutia Lerueitp Haun, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 495. 
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fields has grown rapidly ‘since that time, 
and the range of grades supervised has 
broadened in mariy cases to include the 
six grades of. the elementary. ‘school. 


The questionnaire study concerning the © 


supervisory span of grades covered by 
one person yields the information that 
new appointments covering kindergarten 
and. elementary grades have been made 
in 32.2 per cent. of the cities; that new 
appointments of kindergarten-primary 
supervisors have been miade in 21.4 per 
cent of. the. cities; that primary super- 
visors who later.took over the super- 
vision of the wider span have. been ap- 
pointed in 16.3 per cent of the cities; 
and that very small percentages of other 
types of development have. been made. 
Unified supervision is thus being accom- 
plished largely under supervisors. ap- 
pointed to cover both fields.. Sixty-one 
per cent of the joint supervisory: positions 
have been created since 1920; 25.3 per 
cent between 1910 and-1919; 4.2 per 
cent. before 1909. In 9.5 per cent of the 
cases the year was not designated. The 
survey of tendencies in supervision yields 
the information that supervision varies 
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according to. the educational point of 
view of the supervisor.’ There is a 


marked trend in recent years away from 


autocracy in supervision and toward: co- 
operative effort built upon. a dynamic 
educational point of view. 

The. questionnaire study of teachers’ 
preferences for certain supervisory prac- 
tices shows that the teachers value most 
highly: (1) supervisory visits to -the 
classroom in which certain phases of the 
work are demonstrated to them; and 
(2) curriculum. bulletins which they 
helped to make. Twenty-two other 
kinds of supervisory aid are ranked in 
order of preference. Teachers’ reactions 
to other phases of the program show 
some unexpected preferences. 


POSSIBLE APPLICATIONS OF FINDINGS 


This study should be helpful. to super- 
visors and teachers who face problems 
similar to those dealt with therein and 
who desire to meet them. in ways con- 
sistent with a. dynamic: philosophy of 
education. It should be of value also 
to those concerned with the educational 
preparation of teachers and supervisors. 


























no theory of education. 














From the New York. Herald- 
Tribune— 


1,800 Acclaim Dr. Butler at 
Waldorf. Dinner 


Honor Triple Anniversary of Co- 
' lumbia: President; Addresses Are 
Broadcast 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University and recipient of 
the Nobel Peace Prize for 1931, rose 
from his place as guest of honor at. the 
“Butler Dinner” in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria and looked over 
a gathering of leaders in statecraft, ‘poli- 
tics, commerce, education and religion. 
In an address, “Across the Busy Years,” 
he sketched the growth of Columbia Uni- 
versity, his thirty years as president of 
the institution and his fifty years as an 
alumnus. — Dr. Butler . celebrates his 
seventieth birthday this year. 

“Whether it be in letters or in science, 
in law, in medicine or in engineering, in 
education, in business or in architecture, 
or where you will,” Dr. Butler said, “the 
scholars who make their homes on- Morn- 
ingside are at once the most active, the 
most productive, the most. disinterested 
and the most united body of.scholars in 
the world. 

“What has been achieved in these few 
short years would have been wholly im- 
possible as the task of any one man, 
however wise or capable, or as the work 
of any governing board, however distin- 
guished and devoted. It has been made 
possible only by a generous outpouring of 
the human spirit of friendship, of co- 
operation, of. generous and single-minded 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates 
It — its faculty and, as every such in- 
stitution must, permits each member untrammeled to 
whatever his reflections and his researches lead. him to believe.” 





present 














devotion to the loftiest of human ideals, 
to wit, the service of mankind, through 
the pursuit of the truth and the. holding 





on high of the flaming torch of intellec- | 


tual and spiritual endeavor and accom- 
plishment. 
“The Great Tradition is the origin, 


the inspiration, and the driving force of - 


the whole undertaking, But the Great 
Tradition is no dead thing, no museum 
piece, but a living, moving source -of 
power which is day by day to find at 
modern hands new ways and means of 
inspiring, of uplifting and of. guiding 
mankind.” 


Dr. Butler said that his feet had first 


an enews 


been set on the path of the educator by . 


Dr. Frederick A..P. Barnard, then presi- 
dent of Columbia, and by Professor John 
William Burgess. The latter also in- 
stilled in the young student’s mind the 
germs of those. ideas which were so to 
influence his activities in the world of 
politics and international affairs. The 
first. lesson which Professor Burgess im- 
pressed was: 

“The fundamental distinction in organ- 
ized human society is between the sphere 
of liberty and the sphere of government; 
the sphere of liberty being that vast area 
of reserved rights which free people re- 
tain for themselves, and the sphere of 
government being that assemblage of 
definite and. circumscribed powers which 
those same free people delegate to the 
officials whom they select to discharge 
them.” 


“It did not take long,” Dr. Butler ob- 
served, “to understand what vastly 
greater opportunities for — individual 


growth and for public service of the 











ane age 
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largest kind were offered by. the sphere 
of liberty when contrasted: with those 


which might be had in the sphere of © 


government.” , 
Dr. James Rowland Angell, president 

of Yale University, praised Dr. Butler 

and Columbia: University. Citing the 


kinship between Columbia and Yale, Dr. © 


Angell said: 

“Here has been shown how true schol- 
arship may flourish in the. midst of a 
great commercial: metropolis. Here has 
been exemplified the service that learning 
may render to the: needs of a colossal 
urban population... Here has been dem- 
onstrated how a great university .may 
exploit to the purposes of instruction and 
to the discovery of new truth the life and 
activities of such a community. To these 
and to other similar accomplishments 
Columbia owes its place in the forefront 
of our universities, and at every point, 
Mr. President, your. imagination and 
wisdom and practical skill have been 
powerfully and uninterruptedly at work. 

“Others better fitted than. I will doubt- 
less characterize your eminent. public 
services, both to your own country and 
to other nations, but the greatest and 
most enduring monument which you can 
have will be the Columbia University 
which has grown up under your inspiring 
leadership, unique and unrivaled in its 
kind.” 

William Fellowes Morgan, *80, looked 
back upon the days when. he was a 
junior and Dr. Butler was a freshman 
in Columbia College. 

Other speakers were Professor John 
Erskine, 1900, of Columbia, and Chief 
Judge Benjamin N. Cardoza, ’89, of the 
Court of Appeals. The Right: Rev. Wil- 
liam T: Manning, Bishop of New York, 
delivered the blessing. W. B. Symmes, 
Jr., ’98,. presided. 

Among the 1,800 guests were former 
Governor Alfred E. Smith, Owen D. 
Young, the Right Rev. James DeWolf 
Perry, Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in America; ten members of Dr. 
Butler’s class; members of the Board of 
Trustees, and faculty. members from 
every branch of the University. 

Celebrations in honor of Dr. Butler 


' $39 


were held simultaneously in cities all 
over the world. The addresses here were 
broadcast over a Columbia Broadcasting 
network comprising eighty-one stations. 








From the New York W orld- 


Telegram— 


Persons Are Transient, but Their 
Work is Immortal, Says Amer- 
ica’s Florence Nightingale, 
Working at 73 
By Evetyn SEELey 


The woman back of a portrait. pre- 
sented to Teachers College is Adelaide 
Nutting, best known and best loved of 
all the women in.the T. C. halls, often 
called “America’s Florence Nightingale.” 

She: sits among her books and yellow 
roses high up in Emerson Hall, at a cur- 
tainless window that lets her see as much 
of the sky as possible. You think, when 
you see her:—Here is a woman one can 
tell all one’s troubles to; it must be she 
understands everything. 

Stanislav Rembski; artist, saw the 
dynamic spirit. that illumines her lined 
face and her white, articulate hands, that 
makes her blue eyes shine with enthu- 
siasm or twinkle with amusement or fill 
with tears as she speaks. 

“Tt’s. not the person that’s important,” 
Miss Nutting said. “It’s what she does. 
Persons are transient, but their work 
goes on. If one has had a chance to con- 
tribute to some useful work for human- 
ity, that is all you should ask of life.” 

At 73, Miss Nutting has contributed 
an inestimable amount of creative effort 
to what she calls—after Mary Beard, the 
historian—‘“the great task of the race, 
the care of life.” Ever since she was a 
gitl student at Johns Hopkins; later the 
first nurse to be appointed to a chair in 
any university, she has pioneered for 
nursing. education. 

Retiring five years ago as head of the 
Department. of Nursing Education in 
Teachers College—a department she has 
made a world centre—Miss Nutting has 
not stopped working. 
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-“Unemployment is the devastating re- 
sult of our unsound educational system,” 
she said ‘vehemently. . “The existing sys- 
tem of training nurses is. wrong. 
‘Thoughtlessly it is responsible for the 
tremendous overproduction of nurses who 
cannot possibly find employment. Hos- 
pitals were never established as educa- 
tional. institutions, but to care for the 
sick. Now is the time to drive home to 
hospital boards the catastrophic results 
to patients and to nurses of a system 
which puts the emphasis on securing stu- 
dents, using them for the hospital’s work 
and profiting by their labor, rather than 
on the product, the graduate nurse. 

“Nursing is a sick profession and this 
is a.crucial time. _ Schools of nursing 


‘must be endowed—have their own funds, 
‘their own faculties; their own boards. 


They must limit their registration ac- 
cording to the country’s need for nurses.” 

Forty years of nursing and teaching 
nursing have given Miss Nutting positive 
convictions. She sees a nurse as a valu- 
able, creative person—a woman needing 
tremendous = self-control to control the 
lives of others—not just a girl who takes 
up nursing because she cannot think what 
else to do. 

“Nursing is worthy of the best minds,” 
said Miss Nutting. “It is the nurse’s 
province to protect, to send the broken- 
down back to the uses of life. Her life 
is rich, and nursing .is only a part of it. 
If she goes into a home and sees there no 
more than just the patient in the bed, she 
is: inadequate.” 

Adelaide. Nutting has international 
honors and honorary degrees and medals. 
With Lavinia. Dock she has written the 
four-volume History of Nursing. 








From the New York Times edu- 
cation. page— 


Miss Adelaide Nutting was not only 
the first nurse to be appointed to a chair 
in any university, but was herself largely 
responsible for bringing the former out- 
cast, nursing education, under the uni- 
versity roof. At Teachers College she 
has created what is now a world center 


for the training of graduate nurses for 
teaching, for public-health nursing,. and 
for other advanced types of nursing 
service. 

But the reform in the undergraduate 
education of nurses, as whose. prophet 
Miss Nutting has also stood for forty 
years, is still far short of success. To- 
day, with more than 2,000 nursing schools 
in the United States, and some 22,000 
more or less equipped young nurses be- 
ing graduated each year into the ranks of 
the unemployed, the situation looms, Miss 
Nutting feels, more critically than ever. 
The reason why there are too many and 
too poorly trained nurses, she and her 
followers maintain, is, paradoxically 
enough, because nursing. schools have 
practically no funds, but exist as adjuncts 
of hospitals operated by the virtual. slave 
labor of the pupils, and possessed often 
of inadequate facilities for teaching. 

Normal schools,. law schools, medical 
schools, engineering and, indeed, all sorts 
of vocational courses. are supported in 
this country both by the state and by 
large’ private endowments. .§ Nursing 
schools alone have neither aid primarily 
for educational purposes. A~ planned 
course, lectures, laboratory experiments, 
study periods—the essential program of 
other schools—here of necessity, in Miss 
Nutting’s view, are. used only opportu- 
nistically or lost altogether in the hospi- 
tals’ major need of a large and flexible 
labor force. Only when nursing schools 
are run principally for education can 
professional standards be raised and the 
oversupply of graduate nurses be cut 
down. 


From the New York Herald- 
Tribune— 


Dr. Monroe Sails for Irak to Give 
Nomads Culture 


Dr. Paul Monroe, director of the In- 
ternational Institute and professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, sailed recently for Irak, 
where he has been invited to introduce 
Western educational methods on a mass 
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production basis. He. departed aboard 
the American Export liner Exeter, ac- 
companied by his daughter, Miss Jean- 
nette Monroe, and a staff of specialists. 
Miss Monroe was with her father on a 
preliminary. survey. of Irak last: year, 
when both.escaped death at the hands of 
a score of enraged nomads. 

Dr. Monroe grimly remarked that his 
first and, perhaps, most arduous task will 
be to locate and keep abreast of the 
nomads while he tries to give them a sys- 
tem of education. Since the days of 
Abraham most of the Persian lowlanders 
have resisted all: attempts to improve 
their condition, Professor Monroe said. 

About two-thirds of the 3,000,000 in- 
habitants of Irak, who-recently obtained 
independence of British rule, are. nomadic 
or semi-nomadic. Professor Monroe was 
confident that they would enjoy modern 
educational methods when proper sys- 
tems were introduced. He admitted, 
however, that they have been:a bit touchy 
on the subject heretofore. In fact, he 
said, when educated girls had returned 
to their tribes, invariably they had been 
killed by their brothers for “the honor of 
the family.” 

For centuries the nomads have sub- 
sisted by raising camels. ‘The Bedouins, 
now. occupying this country carved out 
of old Mesopotamia, unfortunately, are 
suffering from “camel. unemployment,” 
he continued. Introduction of inex- 
pensive American motor cars, he said, 
has brought about this condition. 

Professor Monroe explained that even 
the Moslem pilgrims from -Turkestan, 
Afghanistan and all the back countries 
travel through the deserts in motor cars 
to Mecca, and that even the Near East 
merchants bound for Bagdad use: auto- 
mobiles instead of camels. 

Trucks equipped with radio and mo- 
tion pictures will be employed by Pro- 
fessor Monroe when he visits Irak tribes. 
Although the. Irak lands near the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Rivers are of unusual 
richness for agricultural development, the 
Iraks have not learned much about 
agronomy, so they will be taught agricul- 
ture and modern health methods. 

In: the party sailing were’ Professors 


W. C. Bagley and Edgar W. Knight, of . 
Columbia University and the University 
of North Carolina, respectively. “Their 
educational survey is expected. to take 
from two to four months. 








From the Washington (D. C.) 
U. S. Daily— 


Rural School Systems Surveyed in 
Effort to Adjust Tax Burden 


An inquiry into the possible reorgani- 
zation of rural school areas to bring 
about a more efficient management of 
local education is being made by the com- 
mittee conducting the National Survey 
of School Finance, Dr. Paul R. Mort, 
associate director of the Survey, stated. 

This proposed reorganization, he ex- 
plained, involves a consolidation of tax 
districts in the belief that considerable 
economy can be brought about without 
at’ the same time destroying valuable 
principles of local autonomy. The. fol- 
lowing information on the inquiry was 
supplied by Dr. Mort. , 

For a long time it has been recognized 
that in’ many widely scattered rural 
units, the educational system has suf- 
fered because of a lack of proper co- 
hesion. Considerable administrative ma- 
chinery has been set up in areas. whose 
poverty from a taxpaying point of view 
does not always justify it, and which if 
eliminated by a consolidation with an- 
other or other areas would result in 
greater economy and efficiency. 

A preliminary approach to a scientific 
inquiry into the possibility of reorgan- 
izing rural units for the ‘financial ad- 
ministration of education locally is now 
being made. by the Survey. Representa- 
tives of a variety of local areas con- 
fronted with a variety of problems have 
been brought together and their judg- 
ments are being pooled by the investi- 
gators, that all advantages and disadvan- 
tages of an existing arrangement of 
school administration can be weighed 
properly before a standard of interpreta- 
tion is finally formulated. 

Experts from states where reorganiza- 
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tion: is actually in process. have con- 
tributed their experiences. Some. have 
come from thinly settled areas, others 
from thickly settled areas. Students of 
government, familiar with the. technical- 
ities of local administration in turn have 
submitted the results of their investiga- 
tions, while persons specially qualified in 
taxation have set before the investigators 
the problems of local taxation, and what 
is to be expected under circumstances of 
amalgamating tax units. Those who are 
firm believers in placing the administra- 
tion of education as close as possible to 
the local constituency as the most demo- 
cratic expression of the principle of local 
autonomy with its many sociological and 
political values have set forth that point 
of view. 

Of these many approaches, . certain 
issues stand out as inevitable considera- 
tions of the Committee. One involves a 
study of the educational functions which 
are to be performed and the optimum 
area. for performance of these functions. 

An area may be a school district, a 
county, or even the State itself in per- 
forming certain educational functions. 
Once a function is-set up, next a ‘means 
of financing it follows. The Committee, 
therefore, has agreed tentatively on a 
criterion of-approach. In dealing with 
rural education, it must consider the ad- 
ministration financially in terms of the 
size of the taxing unit necessary to main- 
tain a continuity of the educational pro- 


gram. In other words, financial mainte- 
nance and unit area of administration 
must be considered together, not sepa- 
rately. On the other hand, local interest, 
civic pride, and innumerable - factors 
closely associated with local initiative in 
the management of local affairs come to 
the fore and in turn must be considered. 

Those conducting the survey will study 
local conditions for a most efficient and 
economical administration of rural edu- 
cation in terms of ultimate financial ca- 
pacity, economy in the. expenditure of 
money, equality of educational. oppor- 
tunity, and finally with a regard for local 
initiative. 

Experts who recently participated. in a 
conference on the. organization of school 
districts in connection with the. survey 
were: Professor Arthur N. Holcombe, 
Cambridge,- Mass.; Professor Fred R. 
Fairchild, New Haven, Conn.; Professor 
Fred Engelhardt, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Dr. Fred Morrison, State Tax Commis- 
sioner, Raleigh, N. C.; Professor H. J. 
Lutz, Princeton, N. J.; Howard Daw- 
son, Arkansas State Department of Edu- 
cation, Little Rock; Dr. Alfred D. Simp- 
son, New York. State Department of 
Education, Albany; John M. Foote, 
Superintendent. of Education, | Baton 
Rouge, La.; Professor L. J. Nuttall, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Professor G. D. 
Strayer, and Professor Edmund -De S. 
Brunner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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COLLEGE. NOTES 


Board of. Trustees 
of Teachers College 


At the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Teachers College, held at the 
College on Wednesday, February 10, the 
following appointments for the Spring 
Session of 1931-32 were approved: 

With a seat in Faculty of Education: 

Morse A. Cartwright, B:S., Director 
of the American Association for Adult 
Education, to be Visiting Professor: of 
Education. 

Frank W. Hart, Ph.D., Professor: of 
Education at the University of Califor- 
nia, to be Visiting. Professor of Edu- 
cation. 





The Trustees granted the retirement 
of Miss Lucetta Daniell, Welfare Direc- 
tor of Teachers College, at her own ‘re- 
quest. Retirement is to be effective from 
January 1, 1933. Miss Daniell will be 
absent on leave from July 1 to December 
31, 1932. 





The following leaves of absence -for 
the Spring Session of 1932-33 were re- 
ported: 

Professor Mabel. Carney; Professor 
Elizabeth C. Cook, Professor Edward 
H..Reisner,. Professor Maxie N. Wood- 


ring. 





Professor Clifford B. Upton’s leave of 


absence for the Spring Session of 1931-32 
was, at his request, postponed to the 
Spring Session of 1932-33. 





Professor Gertrude K. Colby’s leave 
of absence for the present year was ex- 
tended, at her request, to June 30, 1933. 





The - Trustees approved a _ budget 
amounting to $4,140,770.00, for the op- 
eration and maintenance of ‘Feachers 
College and its allied activities during 
the -fiscal year 1932-33. 


Memorial Volume 
for Professor Bonser 


Friends and former students. of the 
late Professor Frederick Gordon Bonser 
will be gratified to learn that a posthu- 
mous volume of his writings has been 
compiled by Mrs. Bonser and a com- 
mittee of the Teachers College faculty, 
and will be published by the Bureau of 
Publications early: in. April ‘under . the 
title, Life Needs and Education.. This 
book is no mere collection of scattered 
articles, but a living expression of Pro- 
fessor Bonser’s fundamental _ philosophy 
organized under four divisions: (1) the 
school as a means. of enlarging life; (2) 
subject matter that derives from life ex- 
periences; (3) curricula based upon life 
needs; and (4) teachers trained. to inter- 
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pret life experiences. In addition to the 
twenty-five professional. articles classi- 
fied under these heads the volume con- 
tairis three outstanding examples.of Dr. 
Bonser’s more literary efforts; namely, 
My Art-Creed, Meanings and Moods in 
- Music, and -The ‘Greatest Satisfactions. 
Professor W.-H. Kilpatrick has written 
an Introduction in appreciation and eval- 
uation of Dr. Bonser “as man and _ edu- 
cator.” The volumie will be. beautifully 


‘bound in semi-flexible cloth with gold- 


stamped title and autograph. It will 
contain a full-page frontispiece. photo- 
graph of Professor Bonser, and is de- 
signed in every detail to. be a fitting 
memorial for one of the most. influential 
and best-loved educators of the present 
generation. _ 

Copies of this book may be purchased 
at cost for two dollars each from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. It is hoped that those interested 
will forward their orders at once so that 
the Committee in charge, consisting of 
the following members. of the Teachers 
College. faculty, may know how large an 
edition to -have printed. -Committee: 
Maurice A. Bigelow, Benjamin R. An- 
drews, Lois -C. Mossman, Florence 
Stratemeyer, Cora M. Winchell, Helen 
Judy-Bond, Jean Broadhurst, Sara L. 
Patrick, Fred Strickler, Fannie W. Dunn, 
and Mabel Carney. 


Race Relations Lectures 


The special series of lectures on Negro 
Education and Race. Relations, financed 
for Teachers College by the Julius Ro- 
senwald Fund of Chicago, is proving out- 
standingly successful this year. The 
meetings are held-on Wednesday evenings 
at eight o'clock in Horace Mann Audito- 
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rium, and will continue through April 13. .- 
They are designed to offer a wide range 
of information and insight in their im- . 
portant field. 

The series was introduced this year by 
a discussion of “The Negro in the South” 
by Dr. Robert R. Moton, president. of 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. Dr. 
Moton’s  sagacious. and clear-headed 
views on the difficult situation of Negroes 
in the South during this period of eco- 
nomic depression were cordially re- 
ceived. On February 10, Ira D. Reid, 
director’ of research for the National 
Urban. League, New York City, pre- 
sented the case of.““The Negro in the 
North.” Forrester. B. Washington of 
the School of Social Work, Atlanta, Ga., 
spoke February 17 on. “The Negro 
Child,” revealing the numerous handicaps 
confronting the three million colored 
school children of America. .Mr. Wash- 
ington is editor-in-chief of the Negro 
volume of President Hoover’s.. White 
House Conference Report and is’ well 
qualified to discuss this subject. 

Other lectures in this series through- 
out March and April will include a dis- 
cussion of “School Provision for Negro 
Children”. by Leo M. Favrot of the 
General Education Board, Baton Rouge, 
La., and a consideration of “Health Con- 
ditions among Negroes”. by Louis I. 
Dublin, vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New York 
City. Following this. the . responsibility 
of the Federal government for the wel- 
fare of Negroes will be discussed by Dr. 
Mordecai W. Johnson; president of 
Howard. University and Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver of the United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. On 
March 30 Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, the 
noted Negro editor and writer, will speak 
on “Education and the Changing Social 
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Order” ‘as they affect Negroes; and on 


April 6, Walter White, secretary of the 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, will discuss “The Effects of 
the Economic Depression on Race Rela- 
tions.” The series will be concluded 
April 13 with an. address on “Education 
and Racial Adjustment” by Professor 
W. C. Jackson of the North Carolina 
College for Women, who has been a 
life-long student of race relations and 
who represents the attitude of the pro- 
gressive white people of the South on 
this question. 

Abstracts of the lectures given in this 
series will be published in bulletin form, 
and copies may be obtained free from the 
office of the Secretary, Teachers College, 
after: June 1, 1932. 


—_— 


Educational 
Administration 


Professor Carter Alexander. was in 
Washington from January. 23 to 28 
in .connection with his work as Expert 
Consultant on the National Survey of 
School Finance. 

Professor Paul R. Mort met with the 
Board of Consultants of the National 
Survey. of School Finance, February 18 
to 20. At this meeting Professor Mort 
presented for the consideration of the 
Board a detailed program: covering the 
four-year study. 

Professor Mort spoke February 23 
and 24 on the programs of.the American 
Educational Research Association and 
the Rural. Education Department on the 
problem of the National. Survey | of 
School Finance. 

Professor Mort conferred February 25 
with professors of school administration 


and directors of research throughout the 
country on the problems of the National 
Survey of School Finance, with particular. 
reference to the plans for utilization of 
university departments of education and 
other research agencies ‘in the work of 
the survey. 





The field work of.the Chicago school 
survey will be completed not later than 
April 1. In. the preparation of the re- 
port, conferences of all members of the 
survey staff will be held at Teachers Col- 
lege during April and May. The report 
is to be delivered to the Board of Educa- 
tion in Chicago not later than June 1. 





Professor George D. Strayer spoke at 
the meeting of the Department. of Super- 
intendence in Washington before the gen- 
eral. session dealing with “The Present 
Crisis and Public Education,”.on Febru- 
ary 23. His discussion treated of the 
returns the public. is getting for the 
money spent for education, and what 
may be expected from adequate ex- 
penditures. 





Professor N. L. Engelhardt is travel- 
ing in Germany at the present time, and 
reports most interesting experiences in 
visiting German schools. He will con- 
tinue his trip into Switzerland, France, 
and Italy. 

Professor. Frank W. Hart of the Uni- 
versity of California is in residence at 
Teachers College during ‘the present 
semester, working on the Chicago school 
survey and serving as a member of the 
instructional group responsible for the 
courses. for superintendents of schools. 





Mr. C. E. Chauncey, a student in the 
first major class in educational adminis- 
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tration, accepted a position as principal 

. of the high school at Penn Yan, N. Y., 
beginning the second semester of the 
‘present academic year. 





Dr. Lester Dix, who took his degree 
in’ Educational Administration and is at 
present -research associate at Lincoln 
School, -has just published a study en- 
. titled, . The Basis for the 
Teacher's. Wage.. This book has been 

issued as one of. the Lincoln School Re- 
~ search Studies. 


Economic 





The dissertation of Don. L. Essex has 
recently been published by the Bureau of 
‘Publications, Teachers College. It is en- 
titled Bonding. Versus Pay-As-You-Go 
in the Financing of School Buildings. 








Advisers of Women 


At the. National Association of Deans 
of Women, which met in Washington, 
D. C., February 17 to 20, Professor 
Ruth Strang addressed the Teachers Col- 
lege and Normal School Section on the 
topic “What is Our Relationship. to the 
High School Personnel Service? 
Program Well Articulated with a High 
School Program?” Professor Sarah M. 
Sturtevant spoke to the University Sec- 
tion on “Some Economic Aspects of Stu- 


dent Life.” 


Is our 





The Bureau of Publications will very 
shortly publish a book by Miss Harriet 
Hayes, entitled Planning Residence Halls 
for Undergraduate Students in Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities.. “This 
book “undertakes to formulate for: the 
use of college and university administra- 
tive. officers and building committees a 
series of standards and general principles 
which will aid in planning and building 
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residence halls for undergraduate ‘stu- 
dents, both men and women.” It should 
prove very valuable to those ‘who are in- 
terested in the practical aspects of col- 

lege housing facilities. “" 





The parents of students in the’ senior 
class at Lincoln School have recently been. 
addressed by Professor Esther Lloyd-- 
Jones on “Emotional Problems of Col- 
lege Students’’; by Miss Hayes on “What 
Parents Ought to Know and Have a 
Right to. Expect-in Connection with Resi- 
dence Halls”; and by Professor Stur- 
tevant on “Freshman Adjustment in 
College.” 


Child Development Institute 


Professor Lois Hayden Meek spoke to 
the Horace Mann Parents’ Association 
February 4 on “Building for Emotional 
Stability.” 





Professor Meek attended the annual 
conference of the Progressive Education 
Association in Baltimore and was chair- 
man of the discussion group on “The Re- | 
lation of the Home and the School in 
an. Integrated Program: for Child Edu- 
cation,” on February 18. 

Professor Meek also attended meet- 
ings of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Associ- 
ation in Washington, D. C., February 20 
to 25.. She arranged the program for 
the luncheon - meeting of: the . National 
Council of Childhood . Education de- 
voted to “Family. Life and the School 
To-day.” Mr. Ralph P. Bridgman, as- 
sistant in parent education on the staff of 
the Child Development Institute, spoke 
on this program on “Opportunities for 
More Effective Home-School Relation- 
ships.” 
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Professor Meek attended the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Education 
on February 2r and the joint meeting of 
the Board of Editors and Board of Con- 
tributing Editors of Childhood Educa- 


‘tion February 22. 


Psychology at Work, a symposium to 
which Dr. Meek contributed the first 
chapter, has been selected as the Janu- 
ary book-of-the-month by the Scientific 
Book ‘Club. 





Mr. Bridgman has accepted the posi- 
tion of director of the National Council 
of Parent Education. He will spend one- 
half of his time at the Institute and the 
other half at the Council until June 1, 
when he will take up his full-time posi- 
tion at the Council. 

Mrs. May Pardee Youtz, specialist in 
parent education from the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, is. to assist 
Mr. Bridgman at the. Child Develop- 
ment Institute this semester. 





Miss Christine Heinig contributed: an 
article,. “Educators—Christmas Toys— 
Children,” to the December issue of 
Childhood Education. 





Dr. Arthur T. Jersild and Mrs. Syl- 
via F. Bienstock published a research 
study in the December Child. Develop- 
ment Magazine entitled “The Influence 
of Training on the Vocal . Ability of 
Three-Year-Old Children.” 


—_——_— 


Educational Sociology 


Professor David Snedden spoke Janu- 
ary 14 before the Lancaster, Pa., Rotary 
Club on “Vocational. Schools in _1960.”’ 

On January 21 Professor Snedden ad- 
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dressed the Parent-Teacher Association 
of Abington, Pa., on the subject: “Pros- 
pects for: Education in 1960.” 





Professor Daniel H. Kulp, II, is spend- 
ing -a sabbatical year of travel in the 


Caribbean, the Orient, and Europe. His 


Educational Sociology (Longmans, Green 
and Company) is to appear in three vol- 
umes: Sociology for Students of Educa- 
tion; Sociological Techniques in Educa- 
tion; Readings in Educational Sociology. 
Volume I will be off the press in the 
spring. Professor Kulp plans to return 
in time to teach in the Summer Session 
at Teachers College. 


_—__ 


Elementary Education 


Professor: Edwin H. Reeder partici- 
pated January 21, 22, and 23 in the an- 
nual institute of the Connellsville Public 
Schools, Connellsville,. Pa. The insti- 
tute consisted of several general sessions 
and a number of conference groups in 
which Professor Reeder acted. as leader 
of the elementary school group. 

Professor Reeder addressed the County 
Teachers’. Institute at Ashtabula, Ohio, 
January 30. 





Professor Annie E. Moore was absent 
on leave during the winter: semester. She 
spoke at several state meetings. Her last 
engagement was at the Cumberland 
County, N. J., State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; January 9, where she addressed the 
teachers of the elementary department. 


—_—_—— 


English 


Professor Elizabeth C. Cook -is giving 
a course of lectures on modern drama 
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on Wednesday evenings at the Associa- 
tion of Student Nurses’ in’ Bellevue 
Hospital. 


Fine Arts 


Professor Belle Boas gave a talk Jan- 
uary 2 to the Parents’ Association of 
Forest Hills, N. Y¥., on “Creative Art 
Teaching.” 


Health Education 
Miss Anette. M. Phelan has made the 


following addresses recently: “The Edu- 
cational Aspects of Health Service in 
High Schools,” before the Parent- 
Teacher Association of New Rochelle, 
N.-Y., High School, January 11; “In- 
Service Guidance of the Classroom 
Teacher in Health Education,” before 
the school principals of White Plains, 
N. Y., January 11; “Principles and Ob- 
jectives of a Codrdinated Health Educa- 
tion Program,” at the regular. monthly 


faculty meeting. of the -High School, 


White Plains, N. Y., January 12. 


The Health Education Section of. the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education met Friday, January 
15,.at the Faculty Club, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. University. 

Miss: Nina B. Lamkin reported that 
the Committee on. Curriculum Problems 
was studying schools definitely working 
on ‘curriculum planning, together with 
state programs set-up to integrate health 
education in the school programs. 

The Committee on Administrative 
Problems presented a mimeographed 
sheet of Administrative Problems in the 


Health Education Program. The chair- 
man felt that the responsibility of this 
committee was to point out problems, 
leaving it to other groups or members 
to indicate how these problems could be . 
attacked or solved. | 

Miss M. Elizabeth Barker, chairman 
of the Committee on Bibliography of Re- 
search, distributed a valuable annotated 
bibliography of recent researches related 
to the healthy personality, and one. on 
the competition and the psychology of 
awards. 

Dr. Julius B. Maller, research asso- 
ciate of the Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, Teachers College, was. the 
speaker of the evening. He was. intro- 
duced by Dr. Frank Astor. 

Dr. Maller’s address -was on the 
problem of “What Makes Some Chil- 
dren Helpful and Codperative and 
Others Selfish and Competitive?” Dr. 
Maller told of a set of scientific tests 
which. he: devised for the purpose of 
measuring the degree to which children 
will coéperate in group projects and the 
extent to which they will sacrifice their 
personal interests for the sake of the 
group. . He gave the main. conclusions 
which he has reached through his investi- 
gations with 1,538. children. The com- 
plete report of Dr. Maller’s investigation 
was published as his dissertation by the 
Bureau of Publications of ‘Teachers 
College. 


Dr. Guy L. Hilleboe, director -of ele- 
mentary education, Public Schools, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., addressed the Health 
Education Section of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education, February 19. 

Miss Phelan, chairman of this section, 
presided. 
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Higher Education — 


Professor Clarence Linton. spoke be- 
fore the. Westchester County: School- 
men’s Club on Saturday evening, January 
16. . The subject of his address was “The 
New College.” 





Mr. Thad L. Hungate attended the 
meeting of the Association of Univer- 
sity and College Business Officers of the 
Eastern States recently held in Boston, 
and presented a paper.on “Standard Re- 
ports for Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion.”. At this meeting Mr. Hungate 
was elected.a member of the executive 
committee of the Association. 





Professor F. B. O’Rear addressed the 
Beta Pi Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi at 
the Faculty Club of New York Univer- 
sity recently. The subject for discussion 
was “The Open Door in Higher Edu- 
cation.” 





Professors: E. S$. Evenden and F. B. 
O’Rear spent several days in Chicago 
visiting the Chicago Normal -College. 
The Normal College is included in the 
Survey of the Chicago Schools which is 
being’ made by’ the Division of Field 
Studies. of Teachers College. 





Members of the Minnesota Conference 
on Research in Higher Education met in 
Washington February 22. Professors 
Donald P. Cottrell and F. B. O’Rear 


attended this third annual meeting. 





Professor Cottrell recently conducted 
a series of conferences on “Problems In- 
volved in the Reconstruction of Colle- 
giate Curricula” at Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.- The confer- 
ences. occupied a period of two days and 





were attended by administrative, faculty, 
and student groups. 





At the invitation of the president of 
the Municipal University’ of Omaha, 
Neb., Professor Cottrell is conducting a 
study of the faculty of the University 
and of certain problems with reference 
to the re-location of the university plant. 
In connection with this study Professor 
Cottrell visited the University, February 
10 to 13. 





Professors Cottrell and O’Rear at- 
tended the meetings of The Association 
of American Colleges and those of The 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
which were held at Cincinnati,. Ohio, 
January 18 to 22. 


Household Arts 


Miss Anna Barrows gave a demonstra- 
tion lecture on. “Economic Cookery” Jan- 
uary 7. at the Home-Making Center. 





Miss Barrows addressed one of the 
classes of Miss Alice Penrose at the 
Ballard School at the Central Branch of 
the Y. W. C. A. of New York City, 
January 19, on. “Large Quantity 
Cookery.” 


Institute of School 
Experimentation 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn and Dr. 
Effie G. Bathurst are preparing for pub- 
lication. a report of the last five years 
of their experimentation in curriculum 
reorganization for. one-teacher schools. 
The experimentation has been made pos- 


sible through the Keith Fund: A pre- 
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liminary report of. the work of the pre- 
ceding years is contained in Four Years 
in a Country School, by Professor Dunn 
and Miss Marcia A. Everett, which is 
published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 

A .comprehensive and detailed outline 
of the three-group course of. study for 
one-teacher schools, together with a re- 
port of its results in a number of rural 
schools, is to be published in two volumes. 
The first volume will include a syllabus 
or course of study for the one-teacher 
school; detailed units in the social: studies 
so arranged that the school is taught in 
threé groups instead of in the former 
eight grades; outlines for the three-group 
plan of instruction in arithmetic, English, 
spelling, and hygiene; and instructions to 
the teacher for ‘teaching a’ one-room 
school by use of the three-group plan. 
The second volume will contain detailed 
accounts of units of work developed by 
teachers in the coéperating schools, and 
analysis and criticism of these. 

Experimental work has been conducted 


_ for several years in the schools of Wilton 


Township,: Conn. . Several schools in 


Warren County, N.. J., are experiment- 


ing with sections of the three-group 
course in the .social studies under ‘the 
supervision of. the Misses Vera Telfer, 
Anne Hoppock; and Katherine Jamison, 
helping teachers. The work is being 
followed up by Dr. Bathurst, who has 
visited the different schools and discussed 
the plan in.teachers’ ‘meetings. 





Articles -pertaining to the curriculum 
of the one-teacher school have been pub- 
lished in issues of School News and Prac- 
tical Educator by the following authors: 
August-September, 1931, “Those Endless 
Questions,” by. Velma Huntley, Effie G. 
Bathurst, and Fannie W: Dunn; Decem- 


ber, 1931, “The Unit-.of Work’ as. a 
Time-Saver in Geography and History,” 
by Edna Lynch and Effie G. Bathurst; 
January, 1932, “Teaching Units of Work. © 
in Rural Schools,” by Fannie W. Dunn 
and Effie G. Bathurst. 





Miss Margaret Harrison, in charge of 
the Institute’s Bureau of Radio Research, 
has just issued a comprehensive listing of 
“Radio Programs for School Children, 
Teachers, and Parents.” 





Dr. A. W. Hurd of the Institute has 
completed the following studies which 
have been published in the- magazines 
listed: 

“The. Workbook as an Instructional 
Aid,” School Review, October . 1931. 
This article gives a summary of con- 
trolled. experiments which were carried 
on in schools during the- school year 
1929-30. 

“Does Remedial Instruction. Pay?” 
School -and Society, October 3, 1931, 
summarizes controlled experiments car- 
ried on in 21 schools during the school 
year 1930-31. 

“Teacher Opinion and Suggestion on 
Teaching. Units in Physics,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics,.January 1932, is 
a summary of questionnaires from 43 
teachers who codperated in experimenta- 
tion during the school year 1930-31. 

“Summary of Factual Questionnaire 
on the Training of Prospective Teachers 
of Science,” Science Education, January 
1932, gives data from 293 teacher train- 
ing institutions concerning present prac- 
tices in teacher training. 





At the winter meetings-in New Or- 
leans of the American Association for the 
Advancement. of Science, Dr. Otis W. 
Caldwell presented two papers prepared 
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in collaboration with Mr. G. E. Lundeen, 
the titles being “Are Students Influenced 
by Unfounded. Beliefs?” and “The ‘Ef- 
fects of Instruction on Attitudes Regard- 
ing Unfounded Beliefs.” These: studies 
are parts of several units of experimen- 
tation being conducted which deal with 
superstitions arid other unfounded be- 
lie fs. 





Dr. Julius B. Maller was the author 
of.two papers presented on programs of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement One, entitled 
“Conflicting Social Ideals and .Their 
Bearing upon Character Education,” was. 
read before the section on education. 
The other, on “Personality. of the Can- 
didates for. the Edison Scholarship,”’ was 
read before the ‘section on psychology. 
Because. of Dr. Maller’s illness, Dr. 
Caldwell read the first paper and Dr. J. 
E. Anderson, the. second. 

Dr. Maller has completed the follow- 
ing studies; 


of ‘Science. 


Sketches, which ‘is pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, is a test of. emotional 
The. experimental edition 
‘of this test was given to more than 3,000 
cases ranging from sixth grade pupils to 
college graduates. It was validated by 
giving it to many groups of deviates also, 


Character 


adjustment. 


such as delinquents, problem: cases, pupils 
of a probation: school, and clinical cases 
at Bellevue hospital: Only ‘those items 
of the test which discriminated between 
the nornmial and the abnormal were 
retained. 

“Personality of the Candidates for the 
Edison Scholarship,” is a study based on 
an analysis of the numerous tests given 
to. the 98 candidates for the Edison 
Scholarships during 1929.and 1930. .A 


-condensed form of the tests was prepared 
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and given to several other groups, -and 


_ the results were compared with those of 


the Edison scholars. A section of the 
report will appear in an early issue of 
School and Society. 

“Conflicting Social Ideals and Their 
Bearing upon Character Education” is 
based on results from a series of. 70 
problems given to 517. graduate students 
attending Columbia University: Part of 
the results will be published in an early 
issue of Journal of Educational Research. 





The Committee on the Place of Sci-- 
ence in Education, of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, 
presented.a report to the Executive Com- 
mittee and Council.at the New Orleans 
meetings during the convocation week. 
Dr. Caldweil is chairman of this com- 
mittee. The Council voted approval and 
appreciation of the work accomplished, 
and authorized continued coéperation of 
the :same. kind with secondary schools. 
Lack of adequate funds will postpone, 
and possibly prevent, the recommended. 
repetition of the essay contest that has 
been sponsored by the Committee. 


Kindergarten-First Grade 


The Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First. Grade department under the direc- 
tion of Miss. E::Mae Raymond and Dr. 
Mary M. Reed, and with the assistance 
of eight students, directed a study of 
the homes. of ‘children attending the 
school and kindergartens at 
Greenwich House to determine the needs 
of children which. should be met in 
establishing a 


nursery 


twenty-four-hour cur- 
riculum. The data secured through the 
visits to these homes’ were interpreted 
and the plans for an institute organized 
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by Dr. Reed and Miss Raymond with 
the assistance of Miss Kate Trent, Miss 
Helena Wilson, Miss Kathryn Clemons, 
Miss Margaret Sibley, Miss Olga Tra- 
miontine, Mrs. Ida Skidmore, Miss Lil- 
lian Binns, and Mr. Darcy Wilson, and 
presented to the Administrative Commit- 
tee. The plans for the Institute for 
Parent and Child suggest the need of a 
new program for.- young 
children, especially those in settlement 
houses. 


educational 





Greenwich House is now a center of 
research for Columbia University and 
was during the past year under the lead- 
ership of a committee composed of Pro- 
fessor R. M. Maclver, Professor Henry 
R. Seager, Dr. E. M. Burns, Dr. A. R. 
Burns, and Dr.:Caroline: Ware. 





A request has come from Korea for 
the translation of A Conduct Curriculum 
into the Korean language, for the use of 
kindergarten and -primary teachers in 
that country. A similar request came 
from Russia a few years ago. One of 
the leaders in primary education there 
wrote immediately after its translation 
that the teachers in the field of kinder- 
garten and primary education may be 
seen on their way to school each morning 
with A Conduct Curriculum tucked un- 
der their arms. A request for a trans- 
lation has come from the Japanese teach- 
ers also within the year. . Publisher, edi- 
tor, and authors of the volume have 
agreed to. allow these translations with- 
out any royalties, in order to promote 
progressive education’ in the kinder- 
garten-primary field in all countries. 





The third volume in the series of 
books on Behavior of Young Children, 
by Dr. Ethel B.- Waring, New York 
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State College of Home. Economics, Cor-  ~ 
nell University, and Dr. Marguerite: 
Wilker of. the University of Michigan, 
will come from the press soon. These 
books are part of the larger series on 
Childhood Education (published © by. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons) of which Pro- 
fessor Patty S. Hill is editor. 





Professor Hill addressed the members 
of Kappa Delta Pi Fraternity on Thurs- 
day, January 21. Her topic was “The 
Preservation of Personality in the Pro- 
fessional Life of Teachers.” She ad- 
dressed the parents of Horace Mann pu- 
pils; February 1, on “The Possibilities of 
Religion in the Development of Young 
Children.” .Her second talk on the same 
subject before this group was given on 
February 8. 





A request came from the Board of 
Trustees of Morristown, Pa.,. to have 
the. Kindergarten-First Grade depart- 
ment conduct a survey of the kindergar- 
tens and lower grades in the school 
system of that city in the near future. 
The primary teachers in the department 
of Elementary Education will coéperate 
with this in making the 
survey. 


department 





The department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade..Education has made a survey of 
the kindergartens of Madison, N. J. 
Reports and recommendations were sent 
to the superintendent of schools of. that 
city some days ago. 





The department has complied with 
the. request: of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Conn., to. give a 
The first lecture 
was given on February 4, and the last 
one will be given on April 2r. The gen- 


series of ten lectures. 
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eral trend of the lectures will be “A Cur- 
riculum Based on the Developmental 
Needs of Children.” 





A Department dinner was. held at 
John Jay Hall on January 29. The gen- 
eral topic was “The Contribution of the 
Fine Arts in a Period of Depression” 
and the following addresses were made: 
“Fine Arts’ —Professor George J. Cox; 
“Music”—Mrs. Satis N. Coleman; “Lit- 
erature” (with emphasis upon. Alice in 
W onderland)—Dr. Franklin T. Baker. 
The président of the Lower Primary 
Club, Miss Helen Christianson, intro- 
duced Professor Hill who ‘served as 
toastmistress for the evening. 





Miss Charlotte G. Garrison spoke to 
the Parents’ League of Brooklyn on 
Monday evening, January 25. Her-topic 
was “Children’s Entertainments and 
Parties.” : 





Miss Alice Dalgliesh spoke to the Nor- 
mal School Assembly at Ethical Culture 
School January 27. on the “Use of Books 
for Young Children.” Miss Dalgliesh 
is editor of “Books for Boys and Girls” 
in the Parents’ Magazine. She has been 
made chairman of the Association — of 
Childhood Education Committee on “The 
Use of. Books for Young Children,” 


Library 


The. second of the science bibliogra- 
phies has been mimeographed for dis- 
tribution in the School Library Labora- 
tory. It is called Animal and Plant Life 
—A Unit in Elementary Science. Copies 
will be mailed: free, upon receipt of a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


The following is a selection from 


Stray Library Leaves of the. 1931 and 


1932 publications: in education and re- 
lated fields which have been added to the 
Library’s book stock during the ast 
month. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Aruitt, A. H. Child from 1-12. McGraw- 
Hill. 

Cooper, J.. M. Children’s Institutions. 
Dolphin Press... Philadelphia. _ A study 
of programs and. policies in Catholic 
children’s institutions in the United 
States. ; 

INTERNATIONAL. COMMITTEE OF HIsTORICAL 
Sciences. “Teaching of History in Ele- 
mentary Schools. Les Presses Universi- 
taires de France, Paris, 

Mannin, E. E. Common Sense and the 
Child; a plea: for freedom. Jarrolds, 
London. ;, 

Scott, G. W. How to Teach Reading; A. 
H. Cather Publishing Company, Bir- 
mingham,. Alabama. 

Tompson, E. R. The Subnormal Child in 
Pedagogy—A Book for Binet Teachers. 
Snell Press, Newark. 

Wuirte House Conrerence. Survey of. In- 
stitutions for Education: and Training of 
the Child Under Six: Century. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


BrowNneLt, H. Physical Science.. Me- 
Graw-Hill. 

CampBELL, D. S. Directory of the Junior 
College. . Stanford University Press. 

Opertin: CoLLtece. Report ‘of Joint Com- 
mittee on Honor System. Oberlin Col- 
lege. 


EDUCA TION—GENERAL 


ANDERSON, C. J., AND Simpson, L. J: Rural 
School Supervision. Appleton. 

BArnarp, H. Henry Barnatd on Educa- 
tion. McGraw-Hill. 

CarrincTon, W. T. - History of Education 
in Missouri, Missouri School Journal, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
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CoLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND .Mary. . The 
Unit Plan of Teaching. College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

COMMITTEE ON ResearcH. Manual on Re- 
search and Reports. Williams and Wil- 
kins Company. 

Cautxkins, E. D..,. ed. 
Modern Education: Wingate Memorial 
Foundation. The printed record of the 
Wingate Memorial Lectures of 1930-31. 

Conner, M. Practical Bibliography Mak- 
ing. - Wilson. 

Fenner, C. AND Pautt, A. G. 
Education, Macmillan. 

Gray, H. ano Ayres, J..G. -Growth in 
Private School Children. University. of 

- Chicago Press. 

Harpy, H. C.. Evolution and Development 
of the Office of the Superintendent of 
Schools in Westchester County, 
York.. Inor Publishing Company, Inc., 
N. Y. “Story of 300 years of educational 
progress in the now richest suburban 
county in the world.” 

HorrMan,. U. J. Modernized Teaching in 
Rural Schools. .F. A. Owen, Dansville, 
N. Y. 

INTERSTATE SCHOOL BuILpING SERVicE. Pro- 
ceedings of Second Conference. George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. .“To 
discuss means of improving and extend- 
ing schogl building service in southern 
states.” 

Jos, L. B... Public School Finance. Aceount- 

' ing and the: School: Clerk and His Rec- 
ords. Public School Publishing -Com- 
pany, Bloomington, IIl. 

’ Krucutten, M. T. Materials and Meth- 


School Athletics in 


Individual 


New 


ods of. Geography Teaching. Weber 
Costello, Chicago. Heights, Ill. Effective 
map usage simplified. 
Kinzer, L. R. Supervised Study. Profes- 
_ sional and. Technical Press. Résumé 


and critical appraisal of recent educa- 
tional work on study habits, with sug- 
gestions for introducing and administer- 
ing supervised study. 

Lemos, P. J.. The Art Teacher. 
Press, Worcester, Mass. 


Davis 
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Moretockx, T. C. School Newspaper Pro- 
duction; complete manual for advisers, 
editors, managers, etc. ‘Lucas Bros., Co- 
lumbia; Mo. 

Nock, A. J. : Theory of Education in the 
United States. . Harcourt. 

Perkins, R. Program Making and Record 


Keeping. Woman’s Press. “Collected 


illustrations of applied educational prin- © 


ciples and suggested tools.” 

Quictey, S. The Integration of Teaching. 
Edwards Bros. 

RacsDALe, C. E.. Modern Psychologies and 
Education... Macmillan. 

Symonps, P. M. 
and Conduct. Century. A review. and 
summary of.what has been so fat accom- 
plished in the development of tests and 
scales for the. measuring of human 
abilities. 

Tyson, L. Radio -in Education. 
sity of Chicago Press. 

Wuite House Conrerence. Special Edu- 
cation; the handicapped and tthe gifted. 
Century. Report of a thorough investi- 


Univer- 


gation of the provision for education by — 


American public schools, special schools 
and classes for the training of . exeep- 
tional children. 

Woopy, T. New Minds, New Men? Mac- 
millan. 


YEAXLEE,, B. A. Approach to Religious 


Education. Macniillan. 
OTHERS 
Fiteneg, E. Successful Living in This Ma- 


chine Age. Simon and Schuster. On the 
problem of adjusting ourselves effectively 
to life under the machine economy. 

Happock, L. Steps Upward in Personal- 
ity: Professional and Technical Press. 

KENDALL, P. Come With Me to India. 
Scribner. 

TERPENNING,- W. A. . Village and Open 
Country Neighborhoods. Century. Deals 
with. the 
which is 


problem of social isolation 


characteristic of American 


farmers. 


‘Diagnosing Personality - 
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Lincoln School 


Mr. Holland _D. Roberts contributed 


‘ an article, “Reading for Character,” to 


the. Sixth Yearbook of the. Chicago Prin- 


cipals’ Club. Mr. Roberts continued as 


chairman of. the publications committee 


- of the National Council of Teachers of 


English at the. Milwaukee meeting late 
in 1931. 





Mr. Herbert J. Arnold gave a joint 
radio. talk with Dr. Armin K, Lobeck of 
Columbia University. on the importance 
of Agassiz’ discovery -relative to glacial 
areas in North America. This address 
was given in connection with the Chil- 
dren’s Science Fair of the American In- 
stitute. 





Miss Helen’ Mulvaney contributed 
“Little Primaires and Secondairés” to 
the French Review for February. 





Miss Elmina R. Lucke gave an. ad- 
dress, “The New Old World,” before 
the American Association of University 
Women in Toledo, January 2, and spoke 
on “Russia Builds Communism Through 
Education” at the meeting of the United 
College Clubs of ‘Long Island..at. Bay 
Shore, January 20. 





Dr. Fred Strickler contributed an ar- 
ticle on “Industrial Arts” to the Review 
of Educational Research for December, 
1931. 

Dr. Strickler met with a group at. the 
Montclair (N. J.) Art Museum three 
times in January. 





Miss: Avah Hughes is giving a:series 
of six lectures on “Reading Activities 
in the Primary.Grades”- at the New Co- 
operative School for Student Teachers, 


which is affiliated with the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments and. the New 
School for Social’ Research. 

Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins spent some 
time in California in December as cur- 
riculum consultant for Long Beach and 
Pasadena.’ During that time. he gave 
several talks before teachers’ institutes 
and sessions of the California Teachers 
Association which convened in Los An- 
geles, December 14-18. On January 7, 
Dr. Hopkins addressed the teachers of 
Tamaqua and Mahanoy City, Pa.,. on 
"The Outcomes of Instruction.” He 
spent the week of January 25 in Chicago 
in connection with the. survey of the 
Chicago schools, which is- now. in 
progress. 





Music 


A delegation of the staff and present 
students:at Teachers College will attend 
the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference to be held in Cleveland, April 3-8. 
Plans are being made for special buses 
to take this group and Teachers College 
graduates and former students who are 
in the vicinity of. New York to the Con- 
ference. Full details may be obtained by 
communicating with Professor N. L. 
Church, who is. in charge of the ex- 
cursion. 





The Teachers College reunion and din- 
ner in connection with the Music Super- 
visors’ Conference in Cleveland will be 
held at 6 p.m., Monday, April 4, in the 
Hotel Cleveland. Professor Alice E. 


Bivins is in charge of the arrangements, - 





On Friday, January 29, Mr. Miles A. 
Dresskell, instructor in instrumental mu- 
sic, underwent a ‘serious operation. at 
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St. Luke’s Hospital. He has recovered 
rapidly, however, and is. now well on 
the road to health. 





The first regular convocation of music 
students was held on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 3.. Miss Lucetta Daniell, welfare 
director of Teachers College, discussed 
the early. history of the College. 





_On the afternoon of Saturday, Febru- 
ary 13, a social gathering of the teachers 
and students was held in the Grace 
Dodge Social: Rooms.. At this time a 
musical: program: was_ furnished -by. the 


a cappella choir, Phi Mu Alpha Sin- 


fonia and Sigma Alpha [Lota fraternities, - 


and Madame Freda Faber, Dutch luten- 
‘ist. Plans-were discussed for the trip. to 
_Cleveland. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor Samuel R. Powers served as 
chairman of the Committee on Science 
Teaching of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. The report of: this 
Committee is published as Part I of the 
Thirty-first Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, en- 
titled, “A Program for Teaching Sci- 
ence.” The other members ‘of the 
Committee include: Francis D. Curtis 
(vice-chairman), . University’ of Michi- 
gan; Gerald §. Craig, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Elliot R. Downing, 
University of Chicago; Charles J. Pieper, 
New York. University; and Ralph K. 


Watkins, University of Missouri. 





Professor Gerald S. Craig addressed 
the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Friends School, January 28, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., on “The Child and His Uni- 
verse.” 
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Normal School Education 


Professor E. S. Evenden attended a 
meeting of the Committee on Standards ~ 
and Surveys of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges in Washington on .- 
February 17 and 18 and the meetings of 
that Association on February 19 and. 20. 
He attended the meeting of the Board 
of Consultants of the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers on Febru- 
ary 21, and on February 23, the meeting 
of the Advisory Board of the National 
Survey. 





Professor Evenden led the discussion 
at the afternoon meeting of the N ational 
Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, held in Washington on February 22. 


The topic of the meeting was “Improve- | 


ment. of College and University Irstruc- : 
tion.” . 





Dr. Florence B. Stratemeyer went to: 
Newark, February 5, to advise with the 
committee for the. four kindergarten- 
primary departments of the New Jersey 
State Teachers Colleges on problems of 
the kindergarten-primary curriculum. — 
In the evening of that day, she addressed © 
a group of students at Montclair on 
“Education and Social Participation.” 





Dr. Stratemeyer attended the Second 
Annual Conference of Teacher Training 
in Texas, held at the North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, on February 
12.and 13. She talked on the. construc- 
tion of teachers -college curricula, and 
other problems in _ the 
teachers. 


training of 





Dr. Winifred E. Bain visited the Insti- 
tute of Euthenics at. Vassar College, 
January 23 and ‘24. She also visited the 
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New Paltz Teachers College, and the 
Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 





Professor Thomas Alexander spent 


the last.two. weeks of January working. 


_on courses of study in Greenville, S. C., 
and Raleigh, N. C. 

Professor Alexander gave _ several 
talks before the meetings of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, held Febru- 
ary 18 to 23 in Washington .and Bal- 
timore. 


—_—— 


Nursing Education 


Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess ad- 
dressed the Graduate Nurses Associa- 


tion of Connecticut, February 3, on the- 


status of the wark of the committee on 
the Grading of Nursing Schools: 





Miss Marjorie Stimson, who has been 
an instructor in public health. nursing 
_ since 1930, has resigned in order to. re- 
spond to an urgent request from her 
alma mater, Simmons College. During 
the absence of the director,- Miss Rice, 
who is away on account of illness, Miss 
Stimson will be in charge of the. Public 
Health Nursing department at Simmons. 
. Students and staff of the Nursing. Educa- 
tion department here will 
greatly. 


miss her 





Miss Margaret Taylor, formerly su- 
pervisor of nurses of the Henry- Street 
Visiting Nursing Service, has been ap- 
pointed part-time instructor in Miss 
Stimson’s place. 





Miss Edith Potts, Miss Virginia Hen- 
derson, and Miss Pearl MclIvor, students 
in Nursing Education, have been awarded 
one-year fellowships by the Rockefeller 





‘ considered. 
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Foundation. The first is for the purpose 
of studying vocational. aptitude tests in 
relation to nursing, the second for devel- 
oping tests for the reliability of common 
nursing procedures, and the third for a 
of public health nurses as a basis for an 
educational program. 





Miss Christianne Reimann, secretary 
of the International Council of Nurses, 
has been appointed visiting lecturer in 
Nursing Education for a few weeks dur- 
ing the spring term.. Miss Reimann ex- 
pects to arrive from Geneva. early in 
March and to remain until the first week 
in April. She will give a special course 


on “Recent Developments in European 
Nursing,” and: will participate as lec- 


turer in several of the regular courses. 








Philosophy of Education 
Professor R. B, Raup addressed the 
Philosophy Club, January 21, on the sub- © 


ject “Public Education as a Problem in — 


the Philosophy of - Experimentalism.” 
The .importance to better education of 
educating adults was stressed, and the 
place of the philosopher in the task was 
Interesting discussion  fol- 
lowed. 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse F;. Williams will de- 
liver the .graduation address at the. 


Training School for ‘Nurses of the Jew- — 


ish Hospital of Brooklyn on March 8. 

Professor Williams will give two ad- 
dresses on March 18 atthe meetings of 
the Physical Education Association’ of 
the Alabama Education Association, in 
Birmingham. 
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‘On March 31, Professor Williams will 
speak before the elementary group of 


'* the Southern Physical Education Asso- 


ciation. and the Florida State Teachers 
Association: The title of his talk will 
be “Physical Education, A Way of. Liv- 
- sing,” Professor Clifford L. Brownell will 
. also appear on the program of Florida 
meetings. 





- Professor ‘Gertrude K. Colby, Miss 
Norma Schwendener, and Miss’ Mary 
“O'Donnell attended the dance recital at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., on 
January 28.: The recital was given un- 
' der the supervision of Miss Mildred 
Greenberg, a former student of Teach- 
ers College. 





Professor Brownell gave a talk before 
the New York Chapter of Phi Epsi- 
lon. Kappa on January 14. The meet- 
ing was held at: Savage School in New 
York City. Professor Brownell will 
speak March 31, at the Men’s College 
and Athletic Section of the Mid-West 
Physical Education Association at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 





Dr. F. W. Maroney gave the dedica- 
tion address of the new health and physi- 
cal education building at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, February 13. . The 
title of his address was “The Outlook 

of Health and Physical Education.” On 
February 19, Dr. Maroney addressed the 
student body of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Stroudsburg, Pa., and on February 

25, he spoke at the meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence - of the 
National Education Association, his sub- 
ject being “Promoting the Health of 
School Children through an Organized 
Recreational Program.” 
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Mr. W. L. Hughes, on January 28, led 
a Round Table Discussion on Athletics 
for Boys, at the Junior High School of 
Mount Vernon; N. Y. 


Secondary. Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs. was re- 
quested by the Board of Education of 
Baltimore to deliver two addresses Jan- 
uary 19. addressed 
were the principals and supervisors, and 
the high school teachers. 


The two groups 





Professor Briggs. spoke before the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Bronx- 
ville, -N.-Y., January 26. 





Diagnosing Personality .and Conduct is 
the title of a new book: by Professor 
Percival M. Symonds, which was. re- 
cently published by The Century Co. 





Professor Grayson N. Kefauver spent 
January 21-24 in Washington, D. C., 
consulting and working with the: staff — 
of the National. Survey of Secondary 
Education. 





Professor .Maxie N. - Woodring. is 


teaching an extension course, Directing 


Study of High School Students, on Mon- 
day evenings during the Spring Session, ~ 


at- Peekskill, N. Y. 





Mr. Edgar W. Grigs, formerly of the — 
Skinner Junior High School, Denver, 
Colo., and a secondary education major, 
has accepted a position as teacher of 


mathematics in the high school in Do- 
ver, N. J. 





Mr. Leo M. Shaw, on. January 29, as- 
sumed the duties of principal of South- 
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eastern Junior High. - School, - Battle 
Creek, Mich. Mr. Shaw completed his 
work for a Master's degree in- January. 





Mr. Leland S. Cozart, secretary of 
the. North Carolina State: Negro Teach- 


ers Association, has returned to Raleigh 


to continue his work in that capacity. 





Miss Elizabeth T. Perry has returned 
to her instructor in the 
Teacher Training Department of Spel- 
man. and- Morehouse Colleges, Atlanta, 


position . as 


Ga. 





Mr. Ford Barnard -has. accepted the 
position of critic teacher in the Brooklyn 
City College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Professor Symonds, who is on sabbati- 
cal leave during the Spring Sessien, spent 
the month of February studying in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Mrs. 


Symonds will spend several months of 


Professor 


the former's sabbatical-leave in Europe. 

Professor Elbert K.. Fretwell acted as 
chairman of the New York Section of 
the Camp. Directors’: Association which 
met February 10. He led the discussion 
on a proposed reorganization of the As- 
sociation. 





The alumni meeting on February 12 
of the Montclair Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J., was addressed. by Pro- 
fessor Fretwell. He spoke on the prep- 
aration of the teacher for 
extracurricular 


schools. 


guiding the 


activities of ‘public 





Professor. Fretwell: was chairman of 
two sections of the Camp Directors’ As- 
sociation which held its annual meeting 


at Buck Hill Falls, Pa...March 5 and 
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6. The training of camp leaders was 
the topic discussed in one. section; in the 
other, the proposed development and ex- 


tension of the Camp Directors’ Associa- 
tion was discussed. 





Professor Fretwell spent March 9, 10, 


’ 11, working on the survey of extracur- 


ricular activities. in the Ambridge, Pa., 
school system, which he is making for 
J. R..Miller, superintendent of schools 
of that~city. 





The Secondary Group, composed of 
public. and independent secondary school 
principals in and near New York City, 
discussed the topic “Straight Thinking— 
Why and How More Attention Should 
Be Paid to It in the Schools” at their 
meeting at the Men’s Faculty Club, Jan- 
uary 18. Mr. C..B. Newton, principal 
of the Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., 
presided as. chairman of the discussion, 
opening it with an introductory talk on 
the importance of straight thinking. A 
lively discussion from the floor followed. 





An: editorial entitled “An. Awakened, 
Live, Insatiable, Intellectual Curiosity,” 
by Dr. Jesse. H. Newlon. appeared in the 
January issue of the Junior-Senior High 
The editorial 
comprises the opening remarks made by 
the - Sec- 
was dis- 


School Clearing House. 


Dr. Newlon at. a meeting of 
ondary Group when this topic 
cussed.- Articles by four. others who 
spoke on the same topic: at the meeting 
will appear in forthcoming issues of the 


same. magazine. 





At the Thursday Informal of Febru- 
ary 11, Miss. Jéan Thomas, author. of 
Devil’s Ditties, a compilation of stories 
and songs of the people of the Kentucky 
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Highlands, spoke of these interesting 
people and sang some of their ballads. 





Mrs. ‘Marian Nicholl Rawson spoke 
on “Antiques” at the Thursday Informal 
of February 18. 


Bureau of Educational 
Service 


The following changes in positions 
have been reported recently by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 

Abrams, Leo, appointed instructor in the 


sciences and civil service, Liberal Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, and Brooklyn Civil 


* Service School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anderson,.Charlotte M., appointed busi- 
ness and professional women’s secretary, 
Y: W. C. A., Jackson, Mich: 

Baker, Mary E., from instructor in Eng- 
lish, Constantinople Woman's College, 
Istanbul, Turkey, to instructor in French, 
Berea. College, Berea, Ky. 

Bardes, Ruth, from teacher of French, 
Public Schools,. Silver Creek, N. Y., to 
head of the French department, Public 
High School, Saranac Lake,-N. Y. 

Barton, Richmond. §S.,. from mathematics 
teacher, Rye. Country Day School; Rye, 
N. Y., to teacher of mathematics, Mamar- 
oneck. Junior and Senior High School, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Barwick, Doreen, from.teacher of Eng- 
lish, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to teacher of sixth grade, Vail- 
Deane School, Elizabeth; N. J. 

Bates, Minne Belle, from head of. the art 
department, University of Wyoming, Lar- 
amie, Wyo., to instructor in fine arts, East 
Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas. 

Bemis, Hazel Harwood, from dean of 
women, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
to teacher of mathematics, Upper Darby 
Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Bennett, Chester C., appointed research 
assistant to Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Teachers 


’ College, Columbia University. 


Birchard, Dayton L., from teacher in dis- 


trict school, Upper Willow Point, Vestal 


No. 4, Broom County, N. Y., to instructor 
in history and civics, Montrose High 
School, Montrose, Pa. 

Boghassian, Yevkine, from kindergarten - 
assistant,, Bethlehem Day Nursery; New 
York City, to teacher of the kindergarten, 
Mrs. Lewinson’s _Private Kindergarten, 
Woodmere, L. I. f 

Brady; Naomi C., from teacher’ of home -° 
economics, High School,.Mannsville, Okla.; 
to instructor in home economics, Elon Col- 
lege, Elon College, N. C. 

Brugger, M. Elizabeth, from field worker’ 
in Child Guidance, Delaware Citizens As- 
sociation, Wilmington, Del., to director of 
nursery school, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Lowa. 

Carleton, Frederica B., from commercial 
teacher, High School, Albany, N. Y., to 
commercial teacher, High School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Clayton, Louise, from instructor and su- 
pervisor of rural education, State Normal 
Schools; New Haven. and New Britain, 
Conn., to elementary’ supervisor, Public 
Schools, Newburyport, Mass. 

Cochrane, Doris Herrick, from historical 
research assistant, Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, Middleboro High School, Middle- 
boro, Mass., to head of history department, - 
Mary C. Wheeler School, Providence, R. L.: 

Copenhaver, Ellen G.; from teacher - of 
art, Northside Junior High School, Fort 
Worth, Tex., to teacher of art, Powell Jun- 
ior High School, Washington, D. .C. 

Cox, Walter A., from instructor in health 
and physical education, West Chester: State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa., to 
director of .physical education, Public 
Schools, Albany, N. Y. 

Crafts, Mabel E., from placement secre- 
tary, Philadelphia Health Council,. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to director; women’s depart- 
ment, Public Employment Center, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Dennis, Lemo T., from assistant profes- 
sor of home economics, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, IIl., to director of observation 
home, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, Rochester, N. Y. 

Devine, Isabel, appointed instructor. in 
Latin, French; and English, Tusculum 
College, Greenville, Tenn. 

Dohm, Marie E., from assistant to direc- 
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.tor of nutrition ‘service, American Red 
Cross, Washington; D. C., to adviser, child 
health instruction, State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, New York City. 

Douglas, Henry P., from . principal, 
American Indian Institute; Wichita, Kan., 
to superintendent, American Indian Insti- 
tute, Wichita, Kan. 

Dyson, Rose Marie, from. teacher. of 
Latin, French; and mathematics, Junior 
High School, The Peck School, Morristown, 
N. J.,.to teacher of French, The Bucking- 
ham School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Eliassen, Reuben H., from associate pro- 
fessor of education, Birmingham Southern 
College, Birmingham,: Ala., to -assistant 
professor of education, Long Island Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Elliott, Edna M., from - special class 
teacher, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, to 
special class teacher, Public Schools, Pitts- 
-burgh, Pa. 

Faller, Louella, from grade teacher, 
Halsted School, Yonkers, N. Y., to teacher 
of the .sixth grade, Public Schools, ~Mill- 
burn, N. J. 

Foster, Katherine, from director of nurs- 
ery: school, Mrs. Davies’ Primary School, 
Pasadena,. Calif.; to superintendent of Ar- 
thur. Sunshine School: for Blind ‘Babies, 
Summit, N. J. 

Frese, Marion J., 
the third grade, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Frost, George, from instructor :in mathe- 
matics, Xavier High School, New. York 
City, to mathematics, history, and chemis- 
‘try teacher, Holyoke High School, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Gilbert, Amelie, from teacher of French, 
Graycourt School, Stamford, Conn., to 
teacher of French, Wykeham Rise School, 
Washington, Conn. 

Goldberg, Benjamin, appointed teacher 
of English, Audenried Junior High School, 
Philadelphia,. Pa. 

Goodwin, Maude-.N., from teacher of 
English, Dunn High School, Dunn, N. C., 
to primary teacher of. deaf, New York In- 
stitution for. the Deaf, New. York City. 

Gould, Warren H., from instructor. in 
chemistry and mathematics, 
atory School, Brooklyn,. N: -Y., 
of chemistry, mathematics, 


appointed teacher of 
Ethical Culture: School, 


Dean. Prepar- 
to teacher 
physics, 


and 





. industrial arts, 
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Spanish, College Preparatory School, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

’ Gunther, Theresa C., — instructor in 
State Nesmel School, . Bel- 
lingham, Wash., to associate professor of 
education, University of Kentucky, sored 
ton, Ky. 

Hall, Mabel. L., from substitute malten 
Public Schools, Pasadena, .Calif., to in- 
structor in .art, English, and arithmetic, 
Coronado Grammar School, Coronado, 
Calif. 

Hamblet, Katherine G., from ‘hockey 
coach, Wells ‘College,. Aurora, N. Y., to 
part-time assistant in physical education, 
Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

-Hansen, A. O., from lecturer, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, ‘Tenn., and 
University of I}linois, Urbana, IIl., to lec- 
turer, College of the City of New: York, 
New. York City. 

Hayenga, Frances R., from girls worker, 


. Eli Bates Settlement House, Chicago, IIL, 


to social case worker, United Charities. of 
Chicago,.-Chicago, III. 

Hayre, Talmadge, 
chemistry department, 
lege, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Hockley, Isabel L., 
Liliuokalani Junior 
lulu, T. H. 

Hood, Grace Gordon, from professor of 
home economics, Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
Ill., to itinerant teacher trainer in home 


appointed head of 
Arkansas State Col- 


appointed art teacher, 
High School, Hono- 


economics, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Huskins, B. Eloise, from assistant pro- 


fessor of household arts, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, S: D., to home 
economist, B: Peck: Co., Lewiston, Me. 

Kemp, Chilton L., from director of phys- 
ical education, Presque Isle’ High School, 
Presque Isle; Me., to instructor in physica] 
and health education, Darien High School, 
Darien, Conn. 

Kewler, Rowena, from instructor in 
Spanish and French, Logan County High 
School, Sterling, Colo., to student secre- 
tary, First Presbyterian Church, Athens, 
Ohio. 

King, Grace L., from teacher of com- 
mercial education, Packard Commercial 
School, New. York City, to commercial 
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teacher, Nazareth High School, Nazareth, 
Pa. 

Knowles, Frances . Edna, apj;sinted 
teacher of economics, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, Bronx, New York City. 

Kocher; Mildred R., appointed teacher 
of mathematics and French, Mount St. Jos- 
eph Junior College and Academy, St. Jos- 
eph, .Ky. 

Kohn, May Florence, from supervisor of 
home economics, Superior, Wis., to assist- 
ant..prefessor of home economics, Hood 
College; Frederick, Md. 

Koon, Cline M.; from assistant director 
of the Ohio School of the Air, Ohio State 
University,.Columbus, Ohio, to senior spe- 
cialist in Education by Radio, United States 


' Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Lancaster, Julia E.,- from. director of 
physical education, High School, Reading, 
Mass., to supervisor of ‘physical education, 
Public Schools, Amherst, Mass. 

-Lane, Jessie Alice, from head of depart- 
ment of psychology and educational meas- 
urements, State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., to assistant professor of ed- 
ucation and psychology, Mississippi State 


: College for Women; Columbus, Miss. 


Lange, Harriet, from research assistant, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale Uni- 
versity, New. Haven, Conn., to research 


.psychologist,. Worcester State . Hospital, 


Worcester, Mass. 

Lastra, Helen, appointed instructor in 
Spanish, Tampa Junior College, Tampa, 
Fla. : 

_ Leckleder, Mary O., from teacher of art, 


‘Houston Grade School, El. Paso, Tex., to 


teacher of art, Gaskill Junior High School, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. © 

Lee, Addie, from teacher of. kindergar- 
ten, State Teachers’ College, Bowling 


.Green, Ky., to’ first .grade -demonstration 


teacher, George Peabody College for 


- Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © 


Love, Florence Gertrude, from dietitian, 
City Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., to instructor 
in home economics, Western: Maryland 
College, Westminster, Md. 

MacNeel, Joseph R., from educational 
adviser, Columbia University, to director 
of University Extension, University of Wy- 


‘oming, Laramie, Wyo. 


’ Manchester, Miriam, from teacher of 
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English, Emerson’ Junior. High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio, to teacher. of ‘ English, 
High School, Joliet, Ill. 

Marcellino, Ralph E., appointed teacher- 
in-training in Latin, Grover Cleveland 
High School, Ridgewood, N. Y. 

Mead, ‘Ruth, from kindergarten teacher, 
Cragmont Public School, Berkeley,. Calif., 
to kindergarten teacher, Chico State Teach- 
ers College; Chico, Calif. 

Metzler, Gertrude E., from teacher -of 


‘art in the elementary grades, Brantwood . 


Hall, Bronxville, N.° Y., to apprentice 


‘teaching in the art department, Commer- — 


cial Art Producing Firm, Toronto, Ontario, _ 
Canada. 

Miller, Harlan H., from _ principal, 
Grover -Cleveland Junior “High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to instructor in education, - 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. - | 

Miller, Ruth C., from assistant. professor: ° 
of physical education, Iowa State College, - 
Ames, Iowa, to instructor in physical edu: © 
cation, Northern State Teachers College, - 
Marquette, Mich. 

Naber, Louise, from director of’ art, 
Public Schools, Oyster Bay, L. IL. to in- 
structor in: art, . Public’ Schools, - Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Neff, Wilfred, from teacher of Latin and 
French, Franklin Day School, Baltimore, 
Md., to teacher of French and Latin, Poly- 
technic Institute of Porto Rico, San Ger- 
man, Porto Rico. a 

Nelson, John F., from assistant to presi- . 
dent, Kamehemeha Schools, Honolulu, to 
assistant to the president, Punahow School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Neulen, Leon N., from director of: edu-. 
cation, Bureau of Portable Typewriters, 
New York City, to superintendent of 
schools, Camden, N. J. 

Newson, N. William, from director of: 
Teacher Training and head of education - 
department, Western State College, Gunni- 
son, Colo., to assistant professor. of edu- — 
cation, Teachers College,- Temple Univer- 
sity; Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nolan, Regina L., appointed instructor 
in music and Latin, Mount Mercy Acad- 
emy, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Norris; Herbert T.; from. music. instruc- 
tor,. Teachers College, Columbia. Univer- 
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' sity, to- music. instructor,’ State Teachers 
. College,. Johnson City, Tenn. 


Norris, Julia E., from instructor in edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Chico, 
Calif., to housemother, Woodycrest School, 
New York City. Rae es 

Ortleb,, Ruth, from clinical psychologist, 
Psychopathic Hospital, Chicago, IIl.,. to 
school psychologist, Georgetown Demon- 
stration School, Georgetown, Del. 

Osborn, Lucile B., from. assistant state 
director .of hygiene and physical educa- 
tion, State of Missouri, to supervisor of 
physical education, Public Schools, Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 

Overn, Orlando E., from teacher of 

mathematics, Harrison Technical High 
School, Chicago, Ill, to teacher of mathe- 
matics, Lake View’ High School, Chicago, 
Ill. 
_ Palmer, Rosan, from instructor -in. Mar- 
shall.College, Huntington, W. Va.;.to rural 
supervisor, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Va. ' 

Pamphlin, Nell,. from kindergarten 
teacher, Garden Country Day School, Jack- 
son Heights, L. I., to teacher of first-grade, 
Public Schools, Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Parham, Bettie E., from teacher of home 
economics, Training School, Burlington, 
N. C., to head of home economics depart- 


_ment, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 


Parker, Mabel M.,: from. critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., to 
second and third. grade eritic, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown, Pa. 

Pate,- Mildred E:, from teacher of Eng 
lish, Middle Township High School, Cape 
May Court House, N. J., to teacher. of 


English, High School, Freehold, N. J. 
Paulson, Etta,- from sixth grade critic, - 


The Plains Training School, Ohio Univer- 

sity, Athens, Ohio, to fourth grade critic, 

State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 
Paulson, Mildred, from teacher, Junior 


‘High School, Williston, N. D., to teacher 


of English, Ewha High School, .- Seoul, 
Chosen. 

Paxton, Mildred, from instructor in pri- 
mary methods. and. curriculum, State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind.; to kinder- 
garten critic, State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 

Payne, Melvy, from teacher of Latin and 





mathematics, Van Buren High School, Har- 
mony, Ind., to teacher of mathematics and © 
Latin, Lizton High School, Lizton, Ind. 

Payne, Nellie G., from instructor in pub- 
lic school music, Salemburg High School, 
Salemburg, N. C., to special teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Norfolk, Va. 

Perhac; George, from assistant. professor 
of- Latin, University of Maine, Orono, Me., 
to head of the Latin department, Frederick 
Public High School, Frederick, Mo. 

Peterson, Freda Al, from director of nu- 
trition -center, Lowell ‘School, Madison, 
Wis., to superintendent, Grenfell Hospital, 
Northwest River, Labrador. 

Phillips, Mary -D., from instructor in 
music, State- Normal School, Potsdam, 
N. Y., to supervisor of music, High School, 
Oyster Bay, N. ¥. 

Piazza, Frank, from teacher of French 
and: Spanish, Bridgeport Evening High 
School, Bridgeport, Conn., to teacher of 
bookkeeping and junior business training, 
Central High School, Bridgeport, Conn: 

Pierce, L. Adeline, from teacher of spéech 
and dramatics, Central High School, Flint, 
Mich., to assistant in bureau of speech and 
dramatics, ‘University of. North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. -D. 

Plamondon, Bertha, from teacher of pri- 
mary grades, Public School, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.,.to teacher. of first grade, Public 
Schools, Valhalla, N. Y.- 

Polhemus, Gertrude, from instructor in 
clothing, Winthrop. College, . Rock Hill, 
S. C., to teacher of home economics, Pub- 
lic Schools, White Plains, N, Y. 

Pyle, Margaret G., from instructor in 
household science, Martha Washington 
Seminary, Wash., D.- C., ‘to teacher of 
home. economics, Roland Park School, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Quick, L. R.,. from supervising principal, 
Hancock High School, Hancock, N. Y.,:to 
science teacher, Yonkers High’ School, 
Yonkers, N. Y: 

Rakestraw,:. Mary E., from teacher. of 
Frerich. and Latin, Public High ‘Schools, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to teacher of. French and 
Latin, Public High School, Berwick, Pa. 

Rappaport, Mary B., from county public 
health nurse, Westchester County Depart- 
ment of Health, White Plains, N. Y.,. to 
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assistant health supervisor, Onondaga 


~ Health Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rasmussen, Anne, from critic teacher, 
Alderson Junior College; Alderson, W. Va., 
to fifth grade critic, State Teachers. Col- 
lege, Platteville, Wis. 

Reed, La Vada, from elementary super- 
visor, Public. Schools, Austin, Tex., to 
sixth grade critic, State Teachers College, 


Slippery Rock, Pa. 


‘Reimund, Helen O., from teacher of 


English, Union High School, Benwood, 


W. Va., to teacher of English and foreign 


languages, High School, Swanton, Ohio. 


Reynolds, John B., from principal and 
instructor in mathematics, Worsham High 
School, Prince Edward County, Va., to 
instructor im mathematics, City College, 
New York City. ; 

Rice, Marion A., from teacher of Eng- 
lish, Junior High School, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., to teacher of English, High School, 
East: Rochester, N. -Y. 

Rinn, H. Lionel, appointed teacher of 
English and Latin, Bedford-Rippowam 
School, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Robinson, Grace C., from instructor in 
home. management, ‘Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, to teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, 
nu: ¥. 

Robinson, Isabel, from assistant professor 


‘of education, Western Reserve University, 


Cleveland, Ohio, to first grade critic, State 


- Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 


Robinson, Lucy, from teacher of. second 
grade, Public Schools, Williamson, W. Va., 
to teacher of first and second grades, Pub- 
lic Schools, Madison, N. J. 

‘Rockwell, Eleanor, - from remedial 


_ teacher, Washington Irving Elementary 


School, Tarrytown, N..Y., to teacher of 
fifth grade, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Rodger, Frances A., from kindergarten 


’ teacher, New Orleans Nursery School, New 


Orleans, La., to kindergarten critic, State 


. Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Rogers, Effie .B., appointed special art 


teacher, Public Schools, Norfolk, Va. 


Ross, Grace M.:, from educational di- 
rector, uptown branch, Y. W. C. A., New 
York City, to residence secretary, Y. W. 
Cc. A.; New Haven, Conn. 

Russell, Nell, from nursery school di- 
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rector, priyate nursery, Searsdale, N. Y., 
to elementary teacher, .Northwood Day 
School, Lake Placid Club, N. Y¥. 

Saindon, Hazel F., from instructor in- 
sixth grade, East: Patchogue, L.-L., to di- 
rector of physical educatien, Flatbush 
School, Brooklyn;..N. Y. 

Salisbury, Frank S., from director: of: 
teacher training, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio; to dean of training. schools, Illinois - 
State Normal University, Normal, II. 

Sasse, Lucile, appointed junior placement 
worker, Girls’ Continuation School, .Brook- 
lyn, .N.. Y. 

Scandrett, Carrie, from assistant to dean, 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.,. to 
vocational counselor, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Schlesinger, Stefanie, from director of 
kindergarten,, Oak Lane Country Day 
School, Oak-Lane, Philadelphia, Pa., to re- 
search assistant, Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago, III. ; 

Schmauk, Helen, from activities director, — 
New . Utrecht,, Y. W. C. A., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to business and professional girls’ 
secretary, Y. W. C. A., Orange; N. J. 

Schwart, K. Mabel, appointed instructor - 
in geography, Western Illinois State Teach- © 
ers College, Macomb, III. ee. 

Scott, Esther R., from assistant professor 
of. secretarial subjects, Armstrong College 
of Business Administration, _ Berkeley; 
Calif., to instructor in commercial subjects, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

Shaw, Alice, from kindergarten teacher, 
Public Schools, Glenwood Landing, L. L, 
to kindergarten teacher, Clinton Public 
School, Rockville.Centre, L. I. 

Shefer, Viola, from: director of -the de- 
partment of health and physical education, 
Constantinople Woman’s College, Constan- 
tinople, Turkey,.to supervisor and instruc- 
tor. in physical education, Junior - High 
School; Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Shepard, Morrill. F.,. from principal. of 
the Newbury Junior High School, New- 
bury, Vt., to mathematics teacher, Clifton 
High School, Clifton, N. J. 

Shinkle, Octavia, from teacher of home 
economics, Georgetown High School, © 
Georgetown, Ohio, to instructor in foods, - 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 
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Shoen, Harriet,.from teacher of -hand- 
writing in The Spence School, New. York 
City,: and The Masters School; Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.,.to teacher of social studies, 
Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Shultz; Louise V., from teacher of 
French and Latin,. Public High School; 
Bronxville, N. Y., to ‘assistant in French, 
Lincoln School, Teachers College; New 
York City. 

Shyne, Lydia C., from teacher of speech, 
Conservatory of Music, Troy, N. Y., to 
teacher of dramatics, Ursuline Academy, 
New York City. 

Siegl, May, from teacher. of: fourth 


‘grade, Center Academy, Brooklyn, N..Y., 


to teacher of third grade, Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, New York City. 

Simpkins, Robert J., appointed .assistant 
principal, Frisbie Elementary School; Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Smenner, Bess, from instructor in. home 
economics, State Teachers College, Johnson 
City, Tenn., to. teacher. of homemaking, 
Curtis High School, New Brighton, S. I. 

Smith, Addie H., from director of home 
economics, . Public Schools, . Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J., to director of cafeteria, 
High School, Millburn, N. J. 

Smith, Frances, from principal ele- 
mentary: school, Ethical Culture School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to teacher of remedial 
group, Moreland Public School, . Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 

Smith, Gertrude F., from teacher of first 
grade, Windy Ridge Day School, Toronto, 
Can., to teacher of first grade, Foxwood 
School, Flushing, N. Y. 

Smith, Hessie H., appointed teacher of 
English, Burns Flats High School, Foss, 
Okla. 

Smith, Marie A., from critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, De Kalb, IIl., to 
elementary supervisor, ‘County Schools, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Snell, Cornelia, from research - assistant, 
Columbia University, New York City, to 
research chemist, Fifth Avenue Hospital, 
New York City. 

Snell, Eleanor, from instructor. in physi- 
cal education,. State .Teachers: College, 
California, Pa., to instructor in physical 
education, Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pa. 


sylvania, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. - 


Spalding, Mary, from staff assistant, nu- 
trition service, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to consultant nutritionist, 
Massachusetts Public Health . Department, 
Boston, Mass. 

Speevack, Morris, appointed School Psy- - 
chologist, Board of Education, New York 
City: oo 
Starkey, Otis P., from assistant to .Pro- 
fessor J. Russell Smith, Columbia, to in- - 
structor in geography, University of Penn- 

Stephens, Rex G., from instructor in Eng 
lish and biology, High School, Pearl. River, 
N. Y., to instructor in-algebra and general 
science, High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Stewart, Alice G., appointed ‘assistant in 
history department, Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, New York City. 

Stone, Herbert J., appointed teacher of 
English, Ethical Culture School, Fieldston, 
N. Y. 

Stout, Wendell S., from head of normal 
department, Branch Agricultural College, 
Cedar City, Utah, to instructor in voca- 
tional agriculture, Medford High -School, 
Medford, . Ore. 

Struble, Marjory M., from. kindergarten 
teacher, Lomond Public School, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, to head of kindergarten de- 
partment, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Studer, Norman, appointed group teacher 
of social studies, Erie Day School, -Erie, 
Pa. 

Supper, Philomena, from associate in 
physical and. health education, State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Va., to director of 
health education, Marygrove College, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Taylor, Edna, from teacher of commer- 
cial subjects, Benjamin School, New. York 
City, to teacher of typewriting, New York 
Institute for Deaf and Dumb, New York 
City. 

Thomas, Lenore, from teacher of. French, 
Public High School, Northport, Long _ 
Island, to teacher of French and English, 
Public: High School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Thompson, Lillie S., from head of home 
economics department,: Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, IIl., 
to teacher of home. economics, Junior High 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 





- music, 
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Tilden, Harriet, from buyer’.and man- 
ager of ready-to-wear department, Tilden 
Store Co., Ames, Iowa, to assistant pro- 
fessor of applied arts in the home economics 
department, Texas -Technological College, 
' Lubbock, Tex. 

‘Timlow,. Emily, from adviser in. foods 
department, Neurological Institute; Medi- 
cal Center; New York City, to nutritionist, 
Greenwich House, New York City. 

Timmons, Donald B., from _ principal, 
Lomond School, Shaker Heights, Ohio, to 
principal, Nishuane Elementary and Junior 
High School, Montclair, N. J. 

Trott, Doris K.,-from teacher of jour- 
nalism and English, Newport News High 
School, Newport News, Va., to director of 
publicity, Grosse. Pointe High. School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Troyer, M. Ruth, appointed instructor in 
Eastern State Teachers College, 
Madison, S. D. 

True, Bernice, from teacher of speech 
and English, High School, Tyndall, S. D., 
to teacher of speech. and English, Public 
Scheols of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Truitt, Della B., from dietitian, Char- 
leroi-Monessen Hospital, :Charleroi, Pa., 
to manager of cafeteria, High School, New- 
port News, Va. 

Tyler, Harriet G., from head of home 
economics department, C. A. & N.- Univer- 
sity, Langston, Okla., to chief dietitian of 
women’s residence units, Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

Vail, Leora, from supervisor: of inter- 
mediate grades, Youngstown Public 
Schools, Youngstown, Ohio, to elementary 
grade supervisor, Public Schools, Youngs- 
town, Ohio: 

Van Deusen, Bess E.,. from professor of 
education, State Teachers College, Hatties- 
burg, Miss., to: principal, Santa Cruz 
School, Nogales, Ariz. 

Van de Water, Hope, appointed teacher 


of second grade, Public Schools, Larch- 
mont, -N. Y. 
.Walker, Cynthia, - appointed. kinder- 


garten-primary. teacher, Grasslands. Hos- 
pital, Valhalla, N..Y. 
_ Wallace, Alberta, from grade supervisor, 


Public Schools, ‘Gilbert, Minn., to fifth 
grade teacher, State Teachers College, 
Minot, N.. D. 
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Wallace, Nancy M., from teacher of 
Latin and French, Radford School for 
Girls, El Paso, Tex., to. teacher of Latin 
and French, Beaumont.-High School; St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Walsh, Katherine, from’ kindergarten 
teacher, Seward - School, Schenectady, 


N. Y., to kindergarten teacher, Brandy- 
wine School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ward, Edna, assistant superintendent, 
Cuyahoga Caunty Schools; Cleveland, Ohio, 
to teacher of spécial group, Lawrence 
School, Hewlett, L. I: 

Wasson, Harold,. from athletic director, 
Blume High School, Wapakoneta, Ohio, to 
teacher. of mathematics, Friends School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y: 

Watrons, Marguerite, from grade prin- 
cipal, Public School, Rockland, N. Y., to 
teacher of the sixth. grade, Public School, 
Oyster Bay, L..I. 

Webster, Wilma, from teacher of social 
science, Wildwood High ‘School, Wild- 
wood, N. J., to fifth grade teacher, State 
Teachers. College, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Welsh, Harvey W., from instructor in 
commercial subjects, Princeton Township 
High. School, Princeton, Ill., to. instructor 
im commercial subjects, Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S._D. 


Weyh, Lisolotte, appointed. . assistant 
cafeteria manager,-The Garden Spot, New 
York City. 


Wheat, Leonard B., from assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan., to educational psycholo- 
gist, Public. Schools, Highland Park., Ill. 


Wheeler, Maude I., from teacher of 
English,. High School, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., to principal, Grammar School, 


Swedesboro, N. J. 

White, May; from instructor in physical 
education, Coker College, Hartsville, S. C., 
to instructor in physical education, Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Williams, Catharine B.,- appointed as- 
sistant in English department, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Williams, Olive J., from instructor in 
school music, State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Orangeburg, S. C., to 
director of music, Swift Memorial Junior 
College, Rogersville, Tenn. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


President: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 


tion, New York :State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


First Vice- President: Dr. 
Teachers College. 
Second Vice-President: 


Recording - Secretary: 
Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Mr. Crype R.. MILter, 
Teachers College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Director, 


FANNIE W. Duyn, Assistant Professor of Education, 


Dr. VELDA c. BAMESBERGER, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 
Miss Mary: Lewis, Teacher 


in Horace Mann School, 


Bureau of Educational Service, 


Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 


Miss. Errig TAytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University,. New. Haven, Conn. 


Miss MARION SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education; New 
York State. Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Mary May Roserts, Editor, American Journal of Nursing, 370 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. 


Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to Marcaret E. 


SOBER, 


General Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 





Gordon G. Singleton (Ph.D. 1925) is 
author of The Government.of Georgia, 
published by Allyn & Bacon, 1931. 

William L. Schaaf. (Ph.D. 1928) was 
recently appointed te a position in’ the 
department of. mathematics, Brooklyn 
College, New York City. 

K. A. Sarafian (M.A. 1914) visited 
Mexico City during the summer of 1931 
for the purpose of making a comparative 
study of Mexican schools. Dr. Manuel 
Barranco, an alumnus of Teachers Col- 
lege and head of the division of secondary 
education in the Ministry of. Education, 
Mexico City, greatly facilitated the work 
of. Mr. Sarafian. 

Mabel E. Smith (M.A. 1926) has been 
visiting representative: of the Michigan 
Board of -Registration of Nurses, Lan- 
sing, Mich., since December 1, 1930. 

George W. Grill (M.A. 1930), assist- 


ant.superintendent of schools, Lakewood, 
Ohio, is the author of The Minutes. of 
a Board of Education, published in Jan- 
uary 1932 by the Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee. This book will be of inter- 
est. to the clerk or secretary of a board > 
of education. It.contains a number of 
forms of resolutions, certificates, state- 
ments, etc., which will be of value to 
officers and members of boards of educa- 
tion, and school officials. 

Magnolia Scoville (M.A. 1927), su- 
petvisor of student teaching in the sixth 
grade, Teachers College Training School, 


Bowling Green, Ky., spent the summer 


of 1931 studying .at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, 

Carrie M. Coye (M.A. 1926) is psy- 
chologist at The Child Guidance Clinic, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Archie M. Palmer (M.A. 1927), asso- 
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ciate. secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges, made the principal 
address at the mecting of the Association 
for the Promotion of Christian Educa- 
tion which met at Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky., on January 23. He spoke on 
“The College and. Changing Society.” 
The: meeting was attended by the presi- 
dents, deans, and faculty members of the 
private colleges of Kentucky. 

Eli Jefferson Landers (M.A. 1927) is 
head of the department of education and 
principal of the demonstration school at 
State’ Teachers College, Jacksonville, 
Ala. 
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Nellie M. Farnsworth (M.A. 1926) is 
now assistant to the principal of Public 
School No. 87, Queens, New York City. - 

Nellie A. Hyde (M.S. 1927) is head 
of the home economics department and 
dean of girls of the Norfolk High School, 
Norfolk, Neb. j 

George W. Betts (Ph.D. 1909) re- | 
cently published the results of an inquiry 
in the field of religion and character. 
under the title Character Outcomes -of 
Present-Day Religion. 

Mamie Hassebroek (B.S. 1908) has: 
been associate director, School.of Domes- . 
tic Arts and Sciences, Chicago; since 1925. © 





